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ISCOUNT GREY’S letter to the 

London Times on America’s posi- 
tion in relation to the treaty recalls 
vividly to mind the impression made 
by the British White Book published 
in the opening weeks of the great 
war. The same lucidity, the same fair- 
ness, the same grasp of the actual 
needs of a crucial situation, which 
marked his communications and 
statements as Foreign Minister, char- 
acterize his analysis of the present 
difficulty. It is not too much to say 
that the convincingness of the case 
presented in the White Book was a 
decisive factor in shaping American 
opinion and sentiment in 1914, and 
was thus in a perfectly true sense 
one of the most powerful elements in 
the winning of the war against Ger- 
many. While of course no such com- 
manding importance can be attached 
to this plain though most weighty 
utterance, it has the same kind of 
merit, and bids fair to produce, in 
its degree, an equally wholesome 
effect. 


ip signal importance of Lord 
Grey’s letter lies not in its argu- 
ments or explanations, admirable as 
these are, but in the peculiarly timely 
aid it brings to the prospects of rati- 
fication. It had begun to seem as 
though nothing could be injected into 
the situation which would have po- 
tency to break the spell of inaction. 
The time for effective argument with- 
in the Senate had passed months ago. 
The possibilities of negotiation based 
on mutual good will seemed likewise 
exhausted. Now comes this new force, 
directed not to the dicussion of minu- 
tiz, but to the allaying of controversy 
and to the impressive assertion at once 
of the supreme need and the entire 
practicability of an immediate settle- 
ment. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Lord Grey’s communication 
has. the sanction of the British Gov- 
ernment, although of course he was 
careful to say that it represented only 
his own personal opinion as a private 
individual. But viewed even in this 
latter light it would, apart from its 
inherent merit, carry extraordinary 
weight. For it must not be forgotten 
that Lord Grey was one of the earliest 
and one of the most ardent advocates 
of a genuine League of Nations as the 
only hope of the world after the close 
of the great war. Coming from such 
a source, the conviction expressed by 
him that without America the League 
would be a failure, and that with 
America in it, in spite of the limita- 
tions set by the reservations, it holds 
out the promise of achieving its great 
ends, must go far towards settling 
the doubts of fairminded men. 


RATING as Lord Grey’s 
analysis must be to most Europeans 
and to many Americans, it does no 
more than set forth in admirable 
form what has long been recognized 
by thinking people in this country 


who have not been blinded by partisan 


prejudice, or by the intensity of their 
devotion to President Wilson. Some 
of these latter are now urging that 
Lord Grey was precluded from saying 
what he really thought about the 
motives that lay behind the opposi- 
tion to unreserved acceptance of the 
Covenant, because to offend the Re- 
publican leaders would be to defeat 
the object of his letter. But these 
same people made no such allowance 
when they pointed the finger of scorn 
at every American protester as flying 
in the face of the laudation of Presi- 
dent Wilson and his programme 
which European statesmen were 
uttering last Spring. Surely those 
men were under much heavier bonds 
to keep well with Mr. Wilson than 
Lord Grey is to keep well with Sena- 
tor Lodge. 


EPUBLICAN leaders must bear 

the responsibility for the failure 
of Congress to carrry out Secretary 
Glass’s well-considered recommenda- 
tion for the relief of starving popu- 
lations in Austria, Armenia, Poland, 
and other countries. Guilt would be 
a better word than responsibility, for 
we can not regard it as other than a 
crime to fail in such a duty. Mr. 
Glass has abundantly shown that he 
is no sentimentalist in such matters. 
His recommendation, and the state- 
ment made by Assistant Secretary 
Davis before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, went carefully 
into particulars both as to the des- 
perate need and as to the means by 
which relief could be safely and 
properly applied. President Wilson 
has written an urgent and moving 
letter in support of Mr. Glass’s 
recommendation. No decent reason 
has been given for not providing 
through the United States Grain 
Corporation the $150,000,000 credit 
proposed. It now appears that $50,- 
000,000 is the utmost that Congress 
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will sanction, and the Republican 
Steering Committee in the House 
sought to prevent the giving of any 
aid at all. It is a spectacle of which 
our country, overflowing with abun- 
dance while millions in other lands 
are suffering the agonies of famine 
in the depth of winter, has reason 
to be profoundly ashamed. 


W* can go far enough with the 
New Republic and The Nation 
to agree that the way to combat Bol- 
shevism and other dangerous teach- 
ings is to let them say their worst, 
and refute it by convincing argument 
on the other side. Of course their 
statement of the method implies their 
own intention to use it, and we await 
with unbounded eagerness the forth- 
coming of the argument which we 
assume that the editors of these pa- 
pers are busily preparing. If its 
solidity and lucidity, reach and grasp, 
comprehensiveness and impermeabil- 
ity, shall prove at all commensurate 
with the length of its period of in- 
cubation, it will certainly be one of 
the most effective logical assaults on 
error of all history. But life is short, 
and hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick. Feeling so sure of the effect 
of this impending attack, we are all 
the more distressed to be so unsure 
of the time when the signal to advance 
is to be sounded. 


io the dispute over the Rev. Percy 
Stickney Grant, which has at- 
tracted nation-wide attention, it is 
essential to distinguish between two 
entirely different points. How meet- 
ings should be conducted within the 
walls of an Episcopal church—and, 
for that matter, whether meetings 
for controversial discussion or polit- 
ical propaganda should be held there 
at all—is a matter of church policy, 
of no special importance to the gen- 
eral public, unless the thing assumes 
a character that makes it something 
like a public scandal. This may have 
been true of Dr. Grant’s “forum” in 
the Church of the Ascension at New 
York; at all events, the matter ap- 
pears now to have been settled by an 
arrangement accepted by him and by 
his bishop. But when we referred to 
the case of Dr. Grant, in a recent 


issue, as bearing on the principle of 
free speech, we were not in the least 
referring, either expressly or by im- 
plication, to the doings in his forum, 
but solely to his own expression of 
his own opinions. We are glad to 
observe that nothing whatever has 
come of this part of the charges 
against him; and we trust that the 
reason they were not pressed is that, 
when time was given for sober second 
thought, it was recognized that to 
suppress the opinions of a clergyman, 
or to discipline him for uttering them, 
is utterly wrong from the standpoint 
of policy as well as from that of 
principle. 


ENSATION mongers are extract- 
ing a wholly unwarranted amount 
of gloom out of the answers to a ques- 
tionnaire recently distributed among 
farmers by some officer of the Post 
Office Department. No one will be 
frightened, however, who knows 
something of farmers and also some- 
thing of the tricky habits, tendencies, 
and temperament of the “question- 
naire,” as a means of collecting mis- 
leading information. Of course the 
farmers are finding it hard to get 
laborers, and still harder to get them 
to labor. Of course they are dissatis- 
fied with the gap between the selling 
price of their products to the city 
consumer and the amount that comes 
back to the farm. Of course it nettles 
them when ill-informed critics throw 
the blame for exorbitant food prices 
wholly upon them. Of course a cer- 
tain proportion of them grow weary 
of the struggle with these difficulties 
and feel inclined to give it up, even 
though they may be making a good 
living. All these complaints mean 
something about actual conditions, 
for which farmers themselves, as well 
as others, are seeking and will con- 
tinue to seek suitable remedies. But 
the last thing in the world that they 
mean is that we are suddenly to be 
faced with a wholesale forsaking of 
the soil, and a disastrous slump in 
food production. 


pastry leaders at Washington will 
make a most serious mistake if 
they fail to favor a fairly liberal pro- 
vision for the development of the Air 





Service. Aviation is in its infancy, 
and it is intolerable that America 
should be hopelessly handicapped in 
the effort to have her share in the 
enormous advances which air naviga- 
tion is certain to record during the 
next few years. Because of the delay 
and uncertainty in Congress, many 
of the very best men in the service 
are leaving it for other occupations, 
and only long training will fit others 
to take their places. Apparently there 
are too many men in Congress who 
have not yet learned that real econ- 
omy does not consist merely in par- 
ing down the total of appropria- 
tions. 


” dealing with various revolution- 

ary movements, the New Republic 
has frequently drawn comparisons 
between the “Red Terror” and the 
“White Terror.” For the former it 
has great sympathy; for the latter 
it can find no excuse. In its own 
words, “revolution releases the hot 
passions of the young, counter-revo- 
lution the cold hatred of the old.” 
Of course, no attention is paid to the 
fact that the Red Terror is the over- 
turn of all law and order and the 
venting of the passions of the mob 
and the criminal elements; or that 
the so-called White Terror, however 
wrong and deplorable, springs pri- 
marily from the impulse to punish 
those guilty of the crimes. 

In putting forward its emotional 
appeal along this line in a recent 
issue, the New Republic assumes that 
the “Lasko” mentioned in the press 
despatches as among those recently 
sentenced to death by the present 
Hungarian Government, is Latzko, 
the author of “Men in War,” and 
presumes that the reason for his ex- 
ecution was his exposure of the rot- 
tenness of the Austrian military 
command and the shameless profit- 
eering and exploitation at home by 
the Austrian bureaucracy. The New 
Republic asks: “Must he be slain 
now because certain senile Hungarian 
bureaucrats tremble overmuch for 
their privileges and property?” 

As a matter of fact, the “Lasko” 
mentioned is almost certainly Laszlo, 
who, when Bolshevism broke out in 
Hungary, gave the order that all the 
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imprisoned criminals should be re- 
leased. As political Commissar of all 
the revolutionary tribunals, he was 
responsible for these so-called courts 
of justice, and he was condemned to 
death for having deliberately insti- 
gated the murder of Dr. Joseph 
Stenczel and his companions on the 
ground that they were counter-revo- 
lutionists. What is interesting is the 
slant of mind that leads to such con- 
clusions as the one here noted. 


HE mere threat at this time of a 

strike by the stationary heating- 
plant operators is so surpassingly 
ghoulish (even ghouls do not them- 
selves destroy the unfortunates on 
whom they fatten) that a community 
in which such a thing is possible can 
not afford to lose a day in taking 
stock of its resources to meet it. If 
it is impossible for the plain citizens 
of a city like New York to mine 
their own coal and produce their own 
vegetables and milk, it is not impos- 
sible for them to fire their own boil- 
ers and generate the heat without 
which life at this juncture would be 
intolerable. Modern society has been 
a bit heedless in allowing the speciali- 
zation of industry to reach the point 
where the men engaged in almost any 
branch of it can under certain condi- 
tions presume to regard their services 
as indispensable. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate, by means of a 
little good will and a little organiza- 
tion on the part of the public, that 
there is a sharp difference between 
the indispensability of an industry 
and the indispensability of the par- 
ticular individuals who engage in it. 
It would not be long before threats 
of such indescribable savagery as 
that which has recently been held 
over us would become a thing of the 
past. Meanwhile, the public may have 
been put in a position to discern a 
little more clearly the issues that are 
joined between closed shop and open 
shop. 


Rew cities of Europe have suffered 
as much during the war as has 
the once prosperous city of Lille. Of 
every hundred men mobilized from 
Lille in 1914, only forty-three re- 
turned home to find their native place 


a scene of desolation. Out of 157 fac- 
tories in operation in Lille in 1914, 
only seven or eight are now working, 
the plants of the other mills having 
either been carried off to Germany or 
struck down, mangled, and ruined 
where they stood. The agricultural 
districts round about have been laid 
waste, and will not be able, for years 
to come, to yield any harvest to speak 
of. Food and milk are, consequently, 
scarce in Lille. Nine out of ten chil- 
dren show signs of consumption, ac- 
cording to Colonel Mygatt of the Red 
Cross. The hospitals of the city are 
crowded with them, and the funds are 
lacking for proper attention to their 
needs. The Abbé Ernest Dimnet, a 
well-known French scholar and es- 
sayist, has come to this country to 
make an appeal on behalf of the suf- 
fering population of Lille. He asks 
for $100,000, necessary to help the 
two Children’s Hospitals, Saint An- 
toine and Saint Anne. Five hundred 
dollars pays for a bed, fifty for the 
medicine daily required in the clinics, 
one dollar keeps a child in the hospital 
for two days. Gifts sent to the Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet, in care of the Review, 
will be forwarded to him. 


[ is not entirely clear whether the 

prize of 100,000 francs is offered 
by the French Academy of Sciences 
for the best plan of communicating 
with another planet or for the actual 
achievement of inter-planetary con- 
versation. On the latter supposition 
it is probable that the prize money, 
if put out at interest, will amount to 
a goodly sum before it can be 
awarded. Most of what we hear con- 
cerning the planet which we happen 
to inhabit tends to confirm a belief 
that any other planet that values its 
self-respect and peace of mind will 
refuse either to initiate or to respond 
to any efforts to establish a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with us. As a 
rather bright little planet with a 
faithful moon at heel, we dare say this 
world holds a respectable position 
among its fellows in the firmament, 
but for our part we love the rest of 
the universe too much to subject it to 
the disenchantment which a diminu- 
tion of distance would inevitably 
produce. 


The Issues in the 
Fight at Albany 


OTHING that has been disclosed, 
or that can be disclosed, in the 
hearings at Albany concerning the 


‘Socialist Assemblymen can make the 


proceedings against them right. If 
we have reached a point at which the 
method of procedure in such a case 
is a matter of indifference to us, we 
have already gone a long way towards 
the repudiation of our political insti- 
tutions. The masterly presentation 
of the case in the brief prepared by 
a committee of the Bar Association of 
the City of New York leaves nothing 
to be desired in point of overwhelm- 
ing convincingness. We can think of 
no better service to public education 
in the fundamentals of representative 
government than would be furnished 
by the printing of a million copies of 
that brief and their broadcast distri- 
bution among the people. 

The central point made in that 
brief—and amply buttressed by argu- 
ments and citations which we can 
not attempt to reproduce—is that, 
whether or not the five Socialist 
Assemblymen might, upon investiga- 
tion, be found to be subject to expul- 
sion, there was absolutely no warrant 
for their suspension. It is a mistake, 
and a very grave one, to imagine that 
this is a mere technicality. The qual- 
ifications for membership in the Leg- 
islature are specifically laid down in 
the Constitution of the State, and the 
Assembly has no power to add to 
them. It is the sole judge of the 
question whether those Constitutional 
qualifications have been fulfilled, but 
if they have, the person elected is 
entitled to his seat. In spite of his 
having been seated, he may be ex- 
pelled for cause; but when so ex- 
pelled, his seat becomes vacant and 
his constituency thus has a fresh 
chance to fill it. A suspension, on 
the other hand, operates during the 
entire time of its continuance not 
only to deprive the member of his 
seat, but to deprive his constituency 
of representation; and in the present 
instance all this was done at a mo- 
ment’s notice and without the faintest 
pretense at any establishment of the 
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charge. The only way to undo that 
wrong would have been to rescind the 
suspension as soon as its true charac- 
ter had been exposed. The members 
of the Assembly who endeavored to 
accomplish this in spite of their hasty 
vote in the first instance are deserv- 
ing of unstinted commendation. 
Important as this point is, we 
must turn away from it and consider 
the issues that have actually been 
brought out, as though bearing on the 
expulsion of the Socialist members. 
In the confused mass of facts, asser- 
tions, and accusations that have been 
brought before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee three distinct threads are dis- 
cernible. The case against the So- 
cialist members rests in part upon 
obligations alleged to have been as- 
sumed by them, as members of the 
Socialist party, that were inconsistent 
with their oath of office. It rests in 
part upon inferences drawn from 
declarations of that party and its 
members, and from declarations by 
other parties or bodies with which 
that party is alleged to be virtually 
identified. And finally it rests upon 
utterances of opinion or purpose 
by the accused members themselves. 
Of these three elements, as pre- 
sented, the first has most force. Yet 
even here the burden of proof on the 
prosecution to show the substantial 
character of the alleged obligations, 
and their inconsistency with the possi- 
bility of a faithful discharge of duty 
by the accused, is very great; and, 
so far as we can judge, it has not by 
any means been met. For instance, 
the mere existence in the Constitution 
of the Socialist party of a requirement 
that the members elected shall sign 
in advance a form of resignation of 
their office to be used when the party 
thinks fit, is certainly no ground for 
expulsion if the members in question 
have not actually signed it; and even 
if they have, it is very doubtful 
whether anything more could be re- 
quired of them than a revocation of 
that signature. It may be very wrong 
—and indeed it is very wrong—for 
any man to sign such a paper; but it 
is not a crime, it does not argue moral 
turpitude, and its existence in the 
past can hardly be regarded as a dis- 
qualification for the future. 


What on the face of it looks more 
serious is a clause in the Socialist 
party Constitution which binds all 
members elected to office to vote 
against all appropriations for mili- 
tary purposes. Yet upon a moment’s 
consideration it will be clear that this, 
taken in itself, is even less a disquali- 
fication than the provision that we 
have just been discussing; for clearly 
it would be absurd to exclude from all 
legislative bodies any person who is 
on principle opposed to war, and who 
will accordingly vcte against every 
appropriation designed to make war 
possible. Whenever a majority of 
the people of the country are of this 
mind they have a right to have their 
way. The one thing that does give 
a substantial basis to this count in 
the indictment is the circumstance 
that the State Constitution requires 
the State to maintain a militia of at 
least 10,000 men. It may fairly be 
argued that the anti-militarist pro- 
vision in the Socialist party Consti- 
tution is thus in express conflict with 
the Constitution of the State; but it 
would surely be a grossly strained 
view which should regard a member 
of the Legislature as liable to expul- 
sion because some one of a multitude 
of provisions in his party’s platform 
or Constitution runs counter to some 
one point in the State Constitution. 
Would it not have been absurd, in the 
days before the Civil War, to expel 
from Northern Legislatures every 
person who was avowedly opposed to 
the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, or of the provision of the 
United States Constitution upon 
which it was based? Would it not 
be absurd to expel from every State 
Legislature to-day every man who 
might be avowedly opposed to the 
enactment of any State law enforcing 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution? 

We come now to the general atti- 
tude of the Socialist party, and espe- 
cially to its more or less direct asso- 
ciation with the attitude of Commu- 
nist parties in our own country, and 
of the Russian Bolshevists. Nothing 
is more certain than that within the 
Socialist party, as within every other, 
there exist all shades of conviction, 
opinion, and purpose. It is perfectly 


easy to point to extreme expressions 
in party declarations even within the 
Socialist party itself, and it is true 
that some of these imply great sym- 
pathy with the purposes of Commu- 
nist parties and of the Bolshevist 
régime in Russia. But to hold any 
one individual responsible for every- 
thing even in his party’s platform, 
not to speak of less authoritative dec- 
larations, would be monstrous. To 
what excess this sort of thing has 
gone in the line of attack pursued by 
the prosecution, is sufficiently shown 
in this deliberate statement by Mr. 
Stanchfield : 

My argument runs along this line: that 
every declaration, every speech, every state- 
ment of every man who is affiliated or belongs 
to that party, is bound by the speeches, the 
sentiments, the writings, the books, the publi- 
cations of every other man affiliated with that 
association, whether they were present at the 
time when it was uttered or whether they were 
absent. 

In its bearing on the decision of 
the Assembly, the third element of 
the case—the utterances of the ac- 
cused men themselves—is likely to 
play less of a part than the other two; 
but from a broader point of view it 
is of the greatest interest of all. No 
speech or other expression of any of 
the five Socialist Assemblymen has 
been put in evidence that constitutes 
anything like direct advocacy of vio- 
lent or lawless methods of bringing 
about the political and social revolu- 
tion which the programme of the 
Socialist party undoubtedly contem- 
plates. Stray expressions, of which 
the language is violent or extreme, 
have indeed been cited, but to these 
no sensible person attaches any great 

importance. What is regarded as im- 
portant is the evidence of sympathy 
with Bolshevism, either Russian or 
other, and expressions of opinion to 
the general effect that unless a radical 
change is brought about peacefully it 
will some day or other be brought 
about by force. 
very offensive to all of us who are 
attached to the existing institutions 
of the country, who take pride in its 
past, and who look forward to a fu- 
ture that shall be a worthy continu- 
ance of that past. But it is every 
man’s right in a free country to de- 
clare that he is dissatisfied with its 
institutions, and that he proposes to 
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do his utmost by lawful means to 
change or even to abolish them. Nor 
can he, without violation of the fun- 
damental principles of free speech, be 
debarred from expressing his sym- 
pathy with people in other countries 
who resort to lawless or bloody means 
to accomplish objects which, as ob- 
jects, he holds to be desirable. 
Thousands of patriotic, loyal, and 
law-abiding Americans regarded as- 
sassination and bomb-throwing as 
justifiable means of attempting the de- 
struction of the Czarist despotism in 
Russia, throughout the long period of 
revolutionary agitation in that coun- 
try. It is true that sympathy with 
the Russian Bolshevists tends to en- 
courage Bolshevist plotting in this 
country ; but it is also true that sym- 
pathy with Russian revolutionaries in 
the Nineteenth Century tended to en- 
courage such assassinations as those 
of President Garfield and President 
McKinley. 

If we are to preserve freedom of 
opinion, we must be prepared to 
maintain it in spite of its drawbacks. 
We must not erect it into a supersti- 
tion; there is an essential difference 
between the free utterance of opinion 
and two other things which are often 
confounded with it—freedom to in- 
cite to lawless actions, and freedom 
to disseminate opinions in ways that 
are in themselves disorderly or inde- 
cent. Nothing of this kind is even 
alleged against the accused Assembly- 
men. If they really do sympathize 
with Lenin and Trotsky, surely no 
one can feel a greater abhorrence for 
their position than does the Review. 
But we have not reached the point 
where, for the sake of preserving our 
traditions of freedom and law, we are 
prepared to sacrifice one of the great- 
est of those traditions themselves. 
Americans are familiar with the fact 
that the most splendid intellects in 
the British Parliament at the time of 
our Revolution were undaunted cham- 
pions of the American cause; but it 
would be well if at this time they re- 
called the fact that one of the fore- 
most of them championed also the 
cause of the French Revolution. His 
advocacy of it caused a tragic sever- 
ance of friendship between him and 
his great intellectual leader; but his- 





tory does not record that Edmund 
Burke’s profound abhorrence of 
Jacobinism led him to entertain any 
notion that Charles James Fox ought 
to be expelled from the House of 
Commons. It would be sad indeed if 
the America of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury should show itself more intol- 
erant than the England of George the 
Third. 


America and the Plight 
of Europe 


ECRETARY GLASS, like Mr. 

Hoover, regards the European 
situation from an austere and logical 
standpoint. In his letter of January 
28 to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States he sets forth the 
fundamentals which must guide the 
world if it is to resume the paths of 
economic blessedness. While admit- 
ting the logic in both the Glass and 
the Hoover statements, the average 
man can not fail to have some reser- 
vation on the point of their generosity 
and sympathy towards Europe. A 
carping critic might even question 
the good taste involved in lecturing 
our Allies at a time when they are 
confronted by heavy responsibilities 
as a result of their long fight to pre- 
serve the civilization of the world. 
It may be true that the people of 
Europe are indulging in widespread 
extravagance; it may be that their 
statesmen are not imposing taxation 
as heavily as we think they should. 
But still one may be permitted to 
ask if it is our place to assert and 
declare? Would not the limit of good 
taste be reached were our statesmen 
courteously to suggest? 

Much has been written on the pres- 
ent disorganization of the exchanges. 
It requires no reiteration to bring 
home the dangers of this situation: 
exports from the United States valued 
at nearly eight billion dollars during 
the calendar year 1919, against cor- 
responding imports valued at just 
under four billion dollars, leav- 
ing a balance due us for the year 


of approximately four billion dollars 


which our debtors can not promptly 
pay either in gold or goods. All this 
is very simple. It is easy to declaim 
about it. But we must not forget that 


the unprecedented disorganization of 
the world’s economic machinery in- 
volves readjustments which can not 
be made at once. 

The fundamental considerations re- 
lating to the problem are absolutely 


_ simple; the trouble lies in the intri- 


cacy of the practical application of 
those fundamentals. There is and 
can be only one solution of the pres- 
ent international financial difficulties, 
namely, an increase in production and 
an increase in saving on the part of 
the people of every country of the 
world. This necessity can not be 
obviated by any economic scheme 
which human ingenuity can de- 
vise. In proportion as the world 
shall work and save, just in that pro- 
portion can budgets be equalized and 
inflation reduced. This remedy is 
simple and unspectacular; but the 
world will not believe in it promptly, 
nor set about practising it with vigor 
and persistence until many hard days 
have come upon us. Offer a man a 
spectacular stock and paint a picture 
of affluence—his face lights up and 
you have his attention, and perhaps 
his money. Tell him to tighten his 
belt and get down to work, ten hours, 
twelve hours a day for an emergency 
period—he will turn away from your 
gloomy counsel and seek pleasanter 
pastures. 

However, it is clear that the Ameri- 
can business public are getting much 
education in the more practical fea- 
tures of foreign finance. We are de- 
veloping some real _ international 
bankers. We may still be able to take 
up our share of the foreign trade 
which we shall be so eager for in the 
days to come. The cost of living in 
America may be lowered temporarily 
by a decline in exports from the 
United States at this time; but we 
shall do well to look forward to the 
time when the foreign countries 
which are now calling to us because 
of their necessities of reconstruction 
will be the object of our earnest solici- 
tation as a necessary outlet for our 
important exportable surplus. These 
markets may not always be friendly 
if we do not cultivate them now. 
There is more to foreign trade than 
mere facts and figures. 

The letter of Secretary Glass, to- 
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gether with the pages on interna- 
tional finance in his last Annual Re- 
port, the letter of Mr. Hoover, and 
the memorial recently submitted to 
the Government and to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
suggesting an international financial 
conference, form part of the common 
law on the new international situa- 
tion. Their conclusions may be over- 
ruled by later experience; they may 
be confirmed by subsequent develop- 
ments. But the main thing required 
is continued clear thinking and a 
minimum of dogmatism. Even the 
greatest minds can afford to be 
humble in the presence of debts 
measured in units of scores of bil- 
lions. 

What the future holds no one can 
say. It may be that private credit 
resources can be mobilized to meet 
the needs of European reconstruc- 
tion. This does not mean bank credits ; 
for the banks must keep their assets 
liquid to pay their depositors on de- 
mand. Does private action involve 
the sale of bonds to private investors? 
Will they buy? Is it sound to ask 
them to buy? Will they come forward 
with sufficient funds without positive 
governmental sanction? Can the 
large investor be expected to respond 
under our present system of super- 
taxes on large incomes? Should the 
American people, who have a stake 
in the foreign situation represented 
by Government loans of nearly ten 
billion dollars, and private loans to 
foreign Governments and municipali- 
ties of a billion and a half, and com- 
mercial credits of two billions more, 
lend more to make safe the great 
sums already advanced? Has the 
Government a direct obligation of 
leadership in this situation? 

In answering these questions, there 
is no room for self-assurance and 
finality. Admittedly, the only remedy 
is the remedy of work and thrift. 
Debts must ultimately be paid with 
earned money, not promised money. 
If we will have patience a little longer 
we may see whether or not this fun- 
damental moral as well as economic 
principle is going to prevail. Such 
emergency measures aS may be 
needed meanwhile can at best be but 
temporary. With patience and co- 





operation, with the return of peace 
and a working understanding among 
the great nations of the world, we 
shall make progress. 

Meanwhile millions will starve who 
could be saved from starvation if the 
tone of the Treasury letter is adopted 
by the people of America. It is very 
easy to carry over an aggressively 
asserted policy of governmental 
laissez-faire into a do-nothing private 
policy. America still has a heart, 
despite the more preponderant men- 
tality of some of its public men. And 
if there ever were human facts to 
touch the heart of America, they exist 
to-day in the starving areas of 
Europe. Nor is it clear that our 
part in the work of rescue should 
be confined to the alleviation of im- 
mediate suffering. 

And so we come back to our start- 
ing point. A world situation of ter- 
rible complexity confronts us. The 
strongest men in America are study- 
ing it from day to day, here and 
abroad. The answer is not clear. 
There never will be one all-inclusive 
answer. Meanwhile let us keep work- 
ing at this—and at other things— 
with a good courage; and let us be- 
ware of those who talk to us in tones 
of mastery and full knowledge of a 
problem which passes the understand- 
ing of any single human mind. 


Mr. Gompers vs. the 
Bolshevists 


B* judgment and temperament, Mr. 
Gompers belongs with the group 
of conservative labor leaders repre- 
sented at its best by the late John 
Mitchell. At heart a good American, 
devoted to American institutions, he 
realizes that no class would lose more 
by their subversion than that of the 
man who must make his living by the 
work of his own hands. The men 
over whom he has presided as head 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have both their extremist and their 
conservative elements, just as have 
other classes. While Mr. Gompers’ 
record is by no means perfect as to 
his attitude toward lawless tenden- 
cies in labor organizations, he has 
given ample evidence of essential 


soundness on questions clearly involv- 
ing the fundamentals of American 
institutions. 

Fresh proof of this is furnished by 
his emphatic utterances of the past 
week in the editorial columns of the 
American Federationist. “We know 
about Russia,” he says. “We know 
about Bolshevism. We know the pit- 
eous story of cruelty and intolerance, 
and we know the autocratic concept 
that underlies the minority dictator- 
ship which is hailed to the world by 
its dupes and advocates as the most 
perfect state of society yet devised. 
We know about it, and we condemn 
it, completely, finally, and for all 
time.” There is no mental confusion 
in those words. Not often is con- 
demnation of a great wrong more 
lucidly and forcibly uttered. 

Mr. Gompers is aware of the propa- 
ganda streaming in from Russia, but 
he regards the danger from that 
source as comparatively limited. The 
greater peril is from sources not dis- 
credited by known or presumptive 
connection with the Russian pay-rolls. 
“It is doubtful,” he says, “whether 
those publications issued more or less 
directly by Russian Bolshevist agents 
have as great an effect in America as 
those publications which style them- 
selves liberal, and which like to be 
known as journals of opinion, such 
as the Nation, the Dial, and the New 
Republic. In the same class with 
these are a number of newspaper and 
‘magazine writers who within the last 
two years have become more or less 
known as writers on the Bolshevist 
question.” In these journals and 
writers of the “parlor Bolshevist” 
group, men and women who habitu- 
ally preface their apologies for Bol- 
shevists with a denial of personal be- 
lief in Bolshevism, Mr. Gompers 
finds “an air of tolerance, under the 
guise of which, however, support of 
the Bolshevist experiment has been 
at least generous.” He can not ac- 
cept the claim of these journals of 
opinion that we are not yet suffi- 
ciently informed as to what is going 
on in Russia, and should suspend our 
judgment on Bolshevism for the pres- 
ent, awaiting further information. 
This plea, in his view, “is a last des- 
perate attempt to win favor from the 
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American people for a system of gov- 
ernment which, by the confession of 
its own advocates and defenders, is 
foreign to every concept of the Amer- 
ican Republic.” 

Mr. Gompers is under severe pres- 
sure at the hands of revolutionary 
agitators who care nothing for Amer- 
ican labor, but much for a possible 
opportunity to use the enormous 
power of the American Federation of 
Labor for destructive purposes. ‘“‘Bor- 
ing from within” has been no mere 
newspaper phrase for him, but a very 
real and painful process, not simply 
undermining his influence with the 
Federation, about which he is old 
enough not to feel much personal con- 
cern, but endangering the vital wel- 
fare of the American laborer. His 
fight against this insidious influence 
is no sudden impulse, but springs 
from a clear conception of the dan- 
ger that threatens and a firm deter- 
mination to meet it with all the re- 
sources and energy at his command. 
To free organized labor from its revo- 
lutionary parasites would be the 
greatest possible service that he could 
render. 

It will be unfortunate for the em- 
ployers of labor, unfortunate for the 
consumers of the products of labor, 
unfortunate for sober-minded citizens 
of whatever class, if they do not real- 
ize that in this struggle the enemies 
of Samuel Gompers are their enemies. 
Whether he has always been right 
in the past is not now an important 
question. His victory over the revo- 
lutionary forces seeking to work 
his destruction will do more than any 
other one thing now attainable to 
keep the pathway open to a sane and 
just settlement of labor problems. 
No right-minded employer of labor, 
at such a crisis, should put ammuni- 
tion into the hands of the enemy by 
refusing or delaying any practicable 
and reasonable adjustment of griev- 
ances pending in his own portion of 
the labor field. The employer who in 
a time like this shows himself deaf 
or arrogant towards reasonable de- 
mands for amelioration does the one 


thing which is needed, in the mind of _ 


the laborer, to give the falsehoods of 
Bolshevism a dangerous semblance of 
truth. 





What Are Colleges 
For? 


HERE has been some fear lest the 
war should result in an unfor- 
tunate narrowing of the educational 
aims of our colleges and universities. 
The work of the scientific specialist 
in war service was so brilliant in it- 
self, and lent itself so readily to news- 
paper publicity, that education along 
the lines of narrowly applied science 
seemed to many about the only thing 
worth while. The annual report of 
the President of Columbia, noticed in 
these columns a week or two ago, 
proved that no such idea is dominant 
there. And the trend of the Harvard 
report, by President Lowell, now be- 
fore us, shows that Harvard, too, has 
passed the point of danger. 

President Lowell takes direct issue 
with the view that the education of 
our young men should be “in the 
immediate problems of the day.” It 
is not the problems of to-day, but of 
the future, with which the college 
student of to-day will have to deal, 
“and these are as little known and 
foreseen by us,” he says, “as the 
questions now pressing were by our 
fathers, or theirs by an earlier gen- 
eration.” To give the youth of to-day 
the ability to deal wisely with the un- 
foreseen problems of the future, Pres- 
ident Lowell is not afraid to say, as 
Harvard presidents of generations 
long gone were wont to say, that “we 
must lay a foundation large and solid. 
We must train our students to think 
clearly.” They must learn breadth 
and tolerance from the study of past 
experience, and profundity from 
communion with the thoughts of 
great men, thereby enabling them- 
selves to distinguish the superficial 
or ephemeral from the fundamental 
and enduring. This, he holds, is the 
true meaning of the humanities, the 
study of what man has thought and 
done, not excluding what he is now 
thinking and doing, but not keeping 
the eye so closely upon the latter as 
to lose sight of the whole. 

President Lowell does not regard 
the obligation of a college to its 
undergraduates as limited “to offer- 
ing them an opportunity for self- 


improvement which they make take, 
neglect, or use in any way they 
please.” The responsibility of the col- 
lege is fulfilled only by positively 
encouraging the student to take ad- 
vantage of his opportunity, and to 
develop his capacity for a useful and 
fruitful life. It is this feeling that 
has led to a system of distribution 
and concentration of studies in the 
student’s individual course, under 
rules which place a very material re- 
striction upon the freedom of “elec- 
tion” previously existing in Harvard. 
And to the same principle of college 
responsibility for the student’s proper 
development, President Lowell refers 
the Harvard plan of requiring all 
freshmen to reside in the college dor- 
mitories. In this way, he thinks, can 
be established a consciousness among 
the students that they are bound 
together by common ties, and have 
common sentiments, aspirations, and 
interests. In the esprit de corps thus 
attained he hopes to find a line of 
practical approach for the moral 
influence which the undergraduate 
needs. While unwilling to make dor- 
mitory residence a positive require- 
ment beyond the freshman year, he 
would be glad to see college dormi- 
tories so equipped and managed as to 
attract all students. Against the pri- 
vately owned dormitory he raises the 
objection that it inevitably aims to 
gather those who can pay well, and 
thus tends to segregate the students 
on the basis of wealth. 
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Abolishing the Political State 


OLSHEVISM, however detestable, 

has taught us much that it is 
needful to know—much that will be 
of incomputable value in our task of 
remaking the world. It has brought 
vividly to our forgetful minds the 
eternal proneness of a part of man- 
kind, under the impulse of a fanatical 
creed or ideal, to inflict upon others 
the most savage cruelty. It has given 
us an illuminating example of the 
reflexes of that cruelty upon the 
minds and temperaments of other 
fanatics in other lands—particularly 
this land of ours. It has shown us 
again—what our optimism or our 
complacency has caused us to ignore 
—that jesuitry and hypocrisy are 
monopolized by no age or sect; that 
they flourish now and here as they 
did in Victorian England or medieval 
Rome or ancient Egypt; and that the 
self-righteous may still vociferously 
proffer, in the name of democracy, 
liberty, and justice, unctuous excuses 
for tyranny, repression, and robbery. 
Its lessons are many, and all of them 
useful. One lesson, not the least in 
importance, may be drawn from the 
contrast between the industrial Gov- 
ernment of revolutionary theory and 
the industrial Government of revo- 
lutionary fact. 

The term “industrial Government” 
is used in two very different senses. 
It may mean either a Government 
the functions of which are predomi- 
nantly industrial (if there is such 
a thing) or a Government which, 
whether predominantly industrial or 
political, is in the hands of the work- 
ing class. It is the former meaning 
with which I am here concerned; and 
the question comes, “Is there such a 
thing as this industrial Government 
—Government which within consti- 
tutional limits is sovereign and yet 
which deals only or mainly with in- 
dustrial questions?” The first So- 
cialists of the Marxian school said 
that there would be such a thing with 
the triumph of Socialism. The capi- 
talist state of a half-century ago they 
regarded as wholly political, even 
though it had already begun to enact 
social legislation. This state, they 


said, would pass away; and in its 
place would come something they re- 
fused to call a state, but a corporate 
entity concerned only with the ad- 
ministration of industrial affairs. 
Frederick Engels, the lifelong com- 
panion and disciple of Marx, in his 
answer to Eugen Duhring, wrote as 
follows: “As soon as there is no 
longer any class in society to be held 
in subjection, there is nothing more 
to repress, nothing requiring a spe- 
cial repressing power, the state.” In 
another place he wrote to the effect 
that with the triumph of Socialism 
the government of human beings 
would end and the administration of 
things would begin. 

August Bebel, in his book on 
“Woman,” has the following: 

“As the relations of master and 
servant disappear with the abolition 
of the present system of property, 
the political expression of the rela- 
tionship ceases to have any meaning. 
The state expires with the expiration 
of the ruling class.” 

This concept of the disappearance 
of the political state and its succession 
by a power administering industrial 
affairs solely (because there would 
be no other affairs) was for a con- 
siderable time a commonplace in So- 
cialist and ultra-radical thought. But 
it failed to convince many, even 
among those who accepted it. It had 
its origin in Germany; and it came 
to be regarded by the moderates as 
merely an expression of the bitter 
reaction against the Prussianism of a 
half-century ago. As the great na- 
tions developed their policy of social 
legislation the moderates came to a 
new concept. It was seen that the 
state was not necessarily wholly polit- 
ical, not necessarily capitalistic; that 
it could change with changing times, 
and that though it could fit itself so 
admirably to Prussian autocracy it 
might also fit itself to democracy and 
Socialism. As much as fifteen years 
ago Marxian Socialists in the United 
States were writing and speaking of 
the Socialist state. Socialists gener- 
ally, both in this country and in Eu- 
rope, had reached the position that 


the state was not to be abolished but 
to be transformed; and this concept 
steadily gained ground, at least until 
the Socialist party became tinctured 
with Bolshevism. Socialism would 
conquer the capitalist power at the 
ballot box, take over the state, con- 
tinue those of its functions which 
were socially useful and add new 
functions. If by political functions 
are meant, in the main, those in 
which individuals are dealt with as 
citizens, and by industrial functions 
those in which individuals are dealt 
with as producers and consumers, 
there was nothing to show that the 
Socialist state would be any less polit- 
ical than the capitalist state. The 
fundamental relationship between 
individual and state was political, and 
no matter how far the state went in 
directing the control of industry, the 
primacy of the political relationship 
would be unaffected. 

But the ultra-radicals would have 
none of all this. With communist 
anarchists, I. W. W.’s, S. L. P.’s, Bol- 
sheviks, as well as with a strong 
minority of doctrinaires in the regu- 
lar Socialist movement, the Engels 
concept and formula persisted. In the 
years just before the war it found 
expression in a rebellious movement 
in the American party, and in a simi- 
lar movement in the German Social 
Democracy, led by Anton Pannekoek, 
which advocated direct action, and 
which, fashioning a phrase, “the 
cretinism of parliaments,” rejected 
representative Government as use- 
less to the working class and pro- 
posed the “industrialization of soci- 
ety.” It has also powerfully affected 
the speculative divagations of an ex- 
ceedingly highbrow school, copiously 


represented in some of our “journals . 


of opinion,” which proffers a system 
so far unnamed, but which may fit- 
tingly be called the “Federationism 
of Experimental Allegiances.” 
Perhaps even an I. W. W. or an 
F, E. A. would admit that any work- 
ing-class administration supreme in 
authority would have to deal with 
such problems as sanitation, schools, 
parks, and playgrounds, nationaliza- 
tion, the franchise, elections, and re- 
lations with other nations or societies. 
He might also admit, especially since 
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Lenin has said that the main business 
of a proletarian régime is to crush 
out opposition, that such an adminis- 
tration would have to deal with the 
problems of penal codes, prisons, 
police, detectives, and the conscrip- 
tion of armies. It is hard for the 
ordinary person to see how the mere 
calling of these problems by the term 
“industrial” would alter their char- 
acter—equally hard to see how in any 
order of society they would be other 
than the same sort of problems that 
they are to-day. More difficult yet is 
to imagine them vanishing, or settling 
themselves automatically, through the 
mere transformation of capitalism 
into organized codperation. 

Argument, however, is unneces- 
sary; for in Soviet Russia we have a 
striking test of the theory. From the 
Bolsheviki one might reasonably ex- 
pect some approaches to this type of 
Government. They have the power, 
backed by the bayonet and the food 
decree, to enforce compliance. They 
have formally and bitterly repudiated 
modern Socialism, and they claim 
direct inheritance from Marx and 
Engels, with a doctrine uncorrupted 
by compromises with bourgeois 
thought. In Sovdepia therefore, if 
anywhere, should the observant look 
for the wiping out of political Gov- 
ernment. 

But he will look in vain. Soviet 
Russia has become the most rigorous 
political Government on earth. The 
“administration of things” has brok- 
en down at a thousand points, but 
the “government of human beings” 
has been extended and intensified to 
a degree heretofore inconceivable. 
The latest refugees are unani- 
mous in their testimony that not a 
day passes without the issue of new 
decrees. There must be the registra- 
tion of this, the surrender of that, 
payments must be made so and so, 
information must be given at such a 
place, in this or that manner, and 
with a stated frequency. On top of 
the denial or manipulation of the 
franchise and the suppression of 
speech, press, and assemblage, there 
is thus laid on the citizen the further 
tyranny of guidance by decree. Every 
movement of the individual is under 
executive direction; and not to know 


the prohibitions, or knowing, to vio- 
late the least of them, is to land one- 
self in jail. 

“The state expires with the expira- 
tion of the ruling class,” wrote Bebel. 
“As soon as there is no longer any 
class in society to be held in subjec- 
tion—there is nothing more to re- 
press, nothing requiring a special re- 
pressing power, the state.” Well, it 
would appear that the bourgeoisie as 
a ruling class has expired. But the 
rest of the formula does not follow. 
The state, instead of expiring, waxes 
constantly more autocratic; it re- 
presses, with a brutal hand, those 
who disagree with it; and this re- 
pression is not of a class, but of 
dissident individuals of the same 
class (or mixture of classes) as that 
of the rulers. The bourgeoisie has 
indeed suffered; but the greater 
weight of Bolshevik brutality has 


fallen upon the Social Democrats and 
the Socialist Revolutionists. The 
abolition of the bourgeoisie has not 
abolished the political state; it has 
resulted in a political tyranny which 
would be impossible under capitalism. 

All dogmas are to be viewed with 
suspicion. This one, the dogma of 
the disappearance of the political 
state by reason of the expropriation 
of capital, never had the slightest 
logical basis; it was an assumption 
arising out of a hatred of Bismarck- 
ism ; it was sweeping, audacious, and 
“revolutionary,” and it captivated 
thousands of zealots who took it as 
an expression of prophetic wisdom. 
More reasonable beings sought to 
show its fallaciousness, but the 
zealots refused to listen. At the first 
touch of reality it has exploded and 
left not a wrack behind. 

W. J. GHENT 


The Human Cost of Living 


UR industries kill and maim over 
1,600 persons daily—half as 
many as were killed on the Union 
side at Gettysburg. Every six months 
our industrial casualty list exceeds the 
fatalities of the United States in the 
Great War. In fact, it has been esti- 
mated that the hazards of modern 
industry are equal to those that were 
found in the trenches on the Western 
Front. The only difference lies in 
the manner in which we sense the 
carnage: bunch the list to represent 
the human sacrifice necessary to gain 
an objective in battle or to record the 
effect of a great catastrophe and we 
are horrified; scatter it among ten 
thousand manufacturing plants over 
a period of six months and it scarcely 
causes a ripple on the surface of one’s 
interest. 

When one thinks of an industrial 
hazard, it is of the engineer on the 
Twentieth Century Limited swaying 
in his engine, plowing into the night 
at seventy miles an hour. One doesn’t 
think of the marble-cutter at the 
corner shop unromantically hammer- 


. ing hour by hour at the dusty stone— 


inhaling a powder that brings prema- 
ture death. 
The tremendous facts of experience 


are accepted and commonplace. We 
dress, shave, eat, walk, ride, work, 
play, and write checks to discharge 
our obligations. They are ours if we 
pay for them. But is there any 
medium of exchange and measure of 
value that pays for the human risks 
that are assumed in constructing the 
accepted things of our lives? Willa 
dollar pay for the steel of a jack- 
knife which was forged from a heat 
that burned alive three laborers when 
the ladle tilted and spilled? The 
human cost of living in civilized 
society ! 

Let us follow John Brown, ° of 
Detroit, as he is about to turn 
in, and see what a debt to his 
brethren of industry he is accumulat- 
ing. What is the human cost of John 
Brown’s right to live? 

John starts to go to bed at 10 P. M. 
He snaps out the light. John, fifty 
years ago, would have blown out a 
chimney-smoked lamp or snuffed a 
candle. It isn’t necessary to dwell on 
the comparative comforts of oil lamps 
and a system of indirect lighting— 
John has never known the inconven- 
ience of the former, neither has he 
realized the value of the latter; he 
accepts the electric light as his herit- 
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age, paying for it at so much per 
kilowatt-hour. It might interest 
John to know that Edison, Westing- 
house, and Tesla devoted a major por- 
tion of their lives to perfecting his 
lights. Hundreds of experimenters 
and testers were killed from electric 
shock before the alternating current 
was made safe. To-day, the testing 
of generators, motors, transformers, 
and switchboards is a dangerous oc- 
cupation. Central station operation 
takes its toll in lives every year. 
Even John knows of at least one line- 
man who has met death repairing a 
live wire. Electricity to-day is com- 
paratively safe, but it has taken forty 
years of human sacrifice to make it 
safe enough so that John may snap 
out his light and go to bed without a 
twinge of conscience. Seventy per 
cent. of all the fatal accidents in 1917 
were caused by electric shock, John. 

Just a moment, John, before you go 
to bed! It takes coal or water power 
to generate electric current. Coal 
mining is highly dangerous. Perhaps 
the current you burned in the last 
hour was generated from coal dug 
from the bowels of a Pennsylvania 
mountain that recently caved in, 
burying ten miners alive. Of course, 
they didn’t risk their lives for you— 
they were after the tonnage—but 
whether they realized it or not, they 
were serving you, John, as faithfully 
and as courageously as your brother 
did in the trenches. 

The coal that generated the steam 
that turned the turbine that sped the 
armature that created the 1600 volts 
that were stepped down to 110 volts 
that entered your house through a 
safety switch and insulated wire that 
burned in a filament enclosed in a 
vacuum globe—that coal has another 
story. It was carried out of the mine 
on electric cars. Sometimes sparks 
from the wire ignited methane gas 
in the mine and blew the miner to 
fragments. It is loaded on cars and 
hauled to Detroit. Think of the men 
that have been killed and injured in 
the steam-railroad service getting 
coal from Pittsburgh to Detroit! 
Think of George Westinghouse and 
forty-five years of tireless devotion 
to the air brake that has made freight 
trains a mile in length safe! The 


coal was fed into the furnaces at the 
central station by automatic stokers 
—they are made of iron and steel. 
Need I tell that story? Need I tell 
the story of the thousands of girls 
that sit, day in and day out, winding 
the coils for the generators, or the 
story of the men with fingers gone 
and feet crushed that have built the 
transformers? John, you couldn’t 
pay for one kilowatt-hour of your 
current even though you were the 
richest man in Detroit. 

Go on to bed and sleep—while the 
globe of the electric light cools and 
the carbon filament becomes gray. If 
you thought of the hours of life that 
were taken from the men that blew 
the glass for the small bulbs of your 
lights—in the intense heat of the 
glass oven—you could not sleep. 

John, when your house was built, 
the men who did the work assumed a 
risk for you. Climbing round on lad- 
ders and scaffolding isn’t the safest 
occupation in the world. Ladder 
casualties cost Ohio in compensation 
last year $49,574. If all of the metal 
products that went into your house 
came from Pennsylvania in 1918, you 
can figure that you, with all other 
customers who bought the metal, 
were responsible for 6,218 burns and 
scalds. ‘In fact, the total number of 
burns and scalds in all Pennsylvania 
industries in 1918 was 12,394. Burns 
and scalds are not confined to any 
particular class of accidents, but 
cover every phase of industrial effort. 

Modern industrial practice has pro- 
moted the traveling crane to first 
place as a mechanical conveyor, with 
an increasing danger to the working- 
man. Parts weaken with rough usage 
and constant impact, gears become 
worn, outside cranes are subject to 
pressure under high winds, foot- 
walks beneath the cranes are danger- 
ous, flying hooks strike workingmen, 
chains part, castings break loose and 
fall, operators inadvertently throw 
switches and start cranes with a re- 
pairman on the track, heat from 
spilled metal below cooks operators, 
and dynamic brakes fail to function. 
It costs in human life, John, to move 
the material that goes into your 
house. 

We have followed John Brown of 


Detroit from the electric-light switch 
to his bed. Already we find an in- 
dictment of John’s indifference that 
is staggering. We have selected one 
of the simplest devices that contribute 
to John’s comfort and find that thou- 
sands of lives have been sacrificed to 
achieve this sole modern convenience, 
the electric light. To continue to 
follow John on the morrow about his 
home, on the city street, in the office 
building, at the hotel, on the surface 
car and in the theatre, measuring the 
“human cost” en route would drive 
John mad. 

The whole conception is depressing 
in one sense, but in another highly 
stimulating. For it makes one feel 
that the drudgery and monotony of 
our day’s work is not in vain, that 
the mite that we can do before we 
die to pay our debt to the civilization 
of yesterday is all too small. Itisa 
dominant thread in the warp and 
woof of industrial relationship that 
relieves us of the pressure of crass 
materialism. After all, those who 
have contributed most to even our 
material comfort and well-being are 
very real heroes. The service of the 
men who have worked in the pit and 
the mine, in the machine-shop and on 
the wharves, in our offices and places 
of tremendous responsibility—the 
captains and privates of industry— 
these are heroes indeed. 

And yet, industries kill and maim 
1,600 persons daily! In a sense one 
can understand why our employees 
are crying aloud for a new industrial 
relationship—this carnage must be 
stopped! But I doubt if it is humanly 
possible to do more than our great 
industrial organizations like the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
General Electric Company, the East- 
man Kodak Company, or any one of 
a hundred others are doing to-day. 
The fight that the National Safety 
Council, the National Electric Light 
Association, and a score of safety- 
device companies, like the Square D 
Company of Detroit, are making to 
protect human life is bearing fruit. 
They are dealing with “things as they 
are.” 

Even so, our industrial accident 
rate is disgraceful. Undoubtedly it 
provides great ammunition for the 
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Reds, the I. W. W.’s, and Bolsheviks, 
and it takes a rather comprehensive 
understanding of the tremendous dif- 
ficulties of our accident problem to 
make one discount their ranting. To 
condemn the present economic order 
that has endured for centuries, and 
has at any rate worked, because its 
present complexity has so hidden 


the elements that we see only the 
driftwood of its progress, is super- 
ficial and unjust. 

Theoretically, the alternative—the 
nightmare—the Soviet Government 
—is a very beautifully conceived plan. 
I think there are no industrial acci- 
dents in Soviet industry. 

DAVID HAROLD COLCORD 


The Lady of the Violets 


FTER all, the East Side begins at 

Fifth Avenue, and somewhere be- 
tween the cool green-bordered spaces of 
the Park and the somewhat leaden 
waters of the East River there dwells 
a fair proportion of the two per cent. 
of the population which is said to own 
sixty per cent. of the country’s wealth, 
and a rather large proportion of the 
remaining percentages of wealth and 
population. Wealth, it may be observed 
in passing, is somewhat more in evidence 
on the Avenue of Palaces, and population 
on the cluttered sidewalks and crowded 
fire-escapes nearer the river. 

Eastward one goes—Madison, severely 
correct and a trifle depressing; Park, 
magnificent duplex apartments towering 
heavenward at dizzying rates; Lexington, 
a respectable shadow of former greatness. 
Lexington is the social Rubicon. Beyond 
lies the proletariat. But as the mantle 
of equal franchise has now fallen upon 
all alike, one may encounter the mistress 
of a palace on the Avenue presiding over 
a drawing-room discussion of politics, 
and within the hour run into a little 
woman on Avenue A, her big dark eyes 
glowing under a shawl, also discussing 
politics, and both are voters. 

Voters both. For the Lady of the 
Violets has voted, many of her, and will 
do so again in increasing numbers in 
this Presidential year, quite unmindful 
of the threat reiterated in two exhilarat- 
ing suffrage campaigns—‘“I don’t care 
if you do force it on us, I will never, 
never vote,” and later modified to “Oh, 
now I’ve got to vote whether I want to 
or not. What! Well, of course I don’t 
have to, but you don’t suppose we’re 
going to let you run everything, do 
you?” 

And vote they did, and not only that, 
but campaigned vigorously and with well- 
defined partisan’ adherence, which indi- 
cated at least certain inherited proclivi- 
ties. And it is a fact that many poten- 
tial executive types lurk behind the 
fronts of the palaces, waiting only the 
ignition spark to leap into new but con- 
genial activities. No wonder that one 
candidate addressed his drawing-room 
audiences as “my only hope,” and, judg- 
ing by the fact that he was elected, there 
may have been something in it. Of 





course one has a suspicion—just a tiny 
little suspicion—that some of the Violet 
Lady’s enthusiasm was due chiefly to 
the fact that certain candidates were 
practically “favorite sons” of the Ave- 
nue, as indicated by the fair citizen who 
triumphantly declared that she had 
voted for that dear Mr. Blank, and 
hadn’t put. another solitary mark on her 
ballot! But only a mere carper would 
carp at such a trifle; rather one notes 
the whirlwind of interest, the Belgian 
King and Queen to be entertained, a 
battalion of the all-important débutantes, 
and politics; and politics ran a dead heat 
with the other two and landed in front 
of the field on election day. 

Gone indeed are the dear dead classic 
days of the hetaerae, whose intellectual 
and political companionship consoled 
their patrician friends beyond the nar- 
row confines of domesticity. Politics has 
landed plump in the bosom of the family. 
Voter Pére, Voter Mére, sons and daugh- 
ters, and incautious males are likely to be 
confronted by a buxom mother, of the 
politically overnourished type, oozing 
“welfare” bills at every pore, a number 
of said bills being doomed to be passed 
at one session of the Assembly only to 
be repudiated by their sponsors before 
the next at stormy club meetings that 
almost wreck the organization. 

Naturally, one observes a few trifling 
elisions amid all this fervor. For ex- 
ample, an examination of the primary 
lists with a high-powered magnifying 
glass reveals scarcely more than a trace 
of that soulful devotion known chiefly 
to the hard-boiled “regulars” who vote 
at the primaries even if they have to be 
carried there. Primaries are a trifle 
tiresome, don’t you think, and, anyhow, 
nobody is ever really elected at them. 
But the onward movement now flows 
freely along the Avenue and its lesser 
satellites, and it is a matter of steadily 
increasing record that the Lady of the 
Violets, inspired perhaps by what Mrs. 
Siddons called a “desperate tranquillity” 
that always came to her before her 
greatest efforts, glides lightly through 
the ordeal, and is acclaimed to a waiting 
world in the morning press as having 
“voted like veterans.” 

But, with democracy itself in the melt- 


ing pot, there are strange digressions 
beyond party lines. Take, for example, a 
section of a city, “communityized” be- 
yond all resemblance to Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy, and funetioning as a “unit” 
vaguely but disturbingly suggesting cer- 
tain familiar features of the Soviet, not 
the least insistent of which is the frank 
acknowledgment that the ultimate mis- 
sion of the “unit” is political control. 
Somehow all roads seem to lead to the 
ballot box sooner or later. Thus it is 
that while all the older, well-known lead- 
ers and the great majority of the rank 
and file of women citizens are taking 
their politics straight, many others on 
the hither side of the Rubicon are sip- 
ping daintily, with a little near-Bolshe- 
vism on the side. Anything, so it isn’t 
regular Plymouth-Rock-Pilgrim-Father- 
and-Mother stuff. For imagine the polit- 
ical darkness of one who has never had 
a block head worker—no, that should be 
head block worker—a head block worker 
call and ask more questions than the 
income tax commissioner and the census 
man put together, to the end that the 
Chairman of the Central Advisory Coun- 
cil may tell you how to do all the things 
you have always known how to do all 
your life. The most terrifying part is 
that you are airily informed that we 
know all about you anyway! A false 
dawn of liberty indeed, a mockery of the 
decent privacies that protect the initia- 
tive of individuality in the organized 
channels of government. 

Yet the sinister propaganda goes on 
in myriad forms, questionable publica- 
tions financed, dubious doctrines mur- 
mured softly, now and then a multi- 
millionaire pledging the support of his 
fortune to ultra-radicalism as lightly as 
a Roman noble flung priceless pearls into 
a flagon of wine—and we are only deport- 
ing aliens! Fortunately, clear voices are 
raised in the strident chaos. Some of 
them are women’s voices. It seems some- 
thing more than a mere chance that next 
June in the city of Madrid, old Madrid, 
erstwhile citadel of medixzvalism, there 
will meet in conference the International 
Suffrage Alliance, delegates from our 
own seventeen millions of enfranchised 
women leading the representation of one 
hundred millions of women who are func- 
tioning politically, at least to some extent, 
in their respective countries. And there 
is an unmistakable unity of design be- 
hind it. It means that the spirit of the 
Middle Ages, mellowed by the interven- 
ing centuries, has met with the advanc- 
ing, conquering spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon, firmly establishing the rights of 
men and women in constitutional govern- 
ment. And the Lady of the Violets will 
be there, a champion of law and order. 
The Red army can not make permanent 
headway against the massed sanity of 
the world. 


Mary C. FRANCIS 
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Correspondence 


Radical or Conservative—a 


Perverse Dilemma 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In these days of social, economic, and 
political unrest, our estimate of social 
forces, tendencies, and aspirations readily 
becomes confused with extraneous and 
often wholly irrelevant considerations. 
Thus we observe that the concepts, radi- 
calism and conservatism, are well on the 
way toward replacing most other con- 
cepts involving social attitudes. Now, 
radicalism and conservatism, when looked 
at from the standpoint of their relation 
to civilization and to society, represent 
two inherent and equally basic charac- 
teristics of the social organism. Con- 
servatism, the guardian of the old and 
established, is of the very essence of 
civilization; were it not for conservatism, 
the fluidity of civilization would result 
in inevitable self-annihilation. Radical- 
ism, on the other hand, is but the limit- 
ing concept which includes all that stands 
for change, for progress, for reform, for 
creativeness. The conservative and the 
radical thus representing functions in- 
herent in the very nature of society, have 
both their legitimate places, but the very 
legitimacy of these activities imposes 
upon their representatives the duty and 
the burden of knowing whereof they 
speak, of a thorough and searching 
familiarity with that society of which 
they constitute themselves the guardians 
and the directors. 

On the other hand, it is ignorance, 
narrow-mindedness, snobbishness, and a 
selfish detachment from the vital prob- 
lems of the hour which transform the 
conservative into a reactionary, who is 
a menace and a nuisance, a burden and a 
drag upon society. The same is true of 
the radical. It is ignorance, crudeness 
of attitude, superficiality of concrete 
background, lack of social experience, 
hazy idealism, which transform him 
into that “red” and dangerous individual 
whose intentions, idealistic though they 
may be, are shattered on the rock of 
incompetence and fanaticism. Knowledge 
about society, saturation with the values 
of civilization, from which alone can 
spring a deep-rooted humanitarianism 
and an idealism steeped in the realities 
of life, these are the prerequisites which 
the conservative and radical stand equally 
in need of. It is, therefore, best fitting 
that at this time, when reconstruction 
of the very foundations of our civiliza- 
tion is at hand, a body of scholars, 
idealists and humanitarians, should find 
themselves united in the common pur- 
pose of making society and civilization 
the object of their study, their discus- 
sions, and their teachings. Such is the 


source from which springs The New 
School for Social Research. 

From the standpoint represented at 
the New School, radicalism and con- 
servatism are but two among many con- 
cepts applicable to tendencies of indi- 
viduals as well as groups in society. 
Neither of these concepts can claim to 
describe in any adequate way the aims, 
ideals, or methods of the New School. 
What it aspires to is to know and under- 
stand, and to impart to others the knowl- 
edge and understanding of the static and 
dynamic factors which hold and move 
that intricate fabric of actions, motives, 
ideas, and emotions which is our civiliza- 
tion. It seems thus both inaccurate and 
unjust to estimate, as has often been 
done, the significance of this new enter- 
prise in terms of what is but a perverse 
dilemma—radicalism and conservatism. 
The School is neither radical nor con- 
servative; but it wants to help the radical 
to guide and inspire social change rather 
than to fulminate and destroy, and it 
wants to teach the conservative wisely 
to safeguard the stability of essential 
principles and basic structures rather 
than stubbornly to hang on to antiquated 
ideas and institutions whose usefulness 
is no longer actual. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER 
The New School for Social Research, 
New York, January 22 


‘Life or Death for the 


Railroads?’’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I have been charmed by the interesting 
experiment Mr. Woodlock attempts in 
last week’s Review in discussing the 
railroads. In one column, to discredit 
government operation, he declares that 
the Government took over “a solvent sys- 
tem in reasonably good physical condi- 
tion.” In the adjoining column, when 
another purpose was in his mind, he as- 
serts that when the Government took 
over the railroads they were a “carcass,” 
from which the Government “was grad- 
ually but surely starving the last sparks 
of life.” 

I believe the public is disposed to deal 
justly with the railroads, being fair- 
minded and having recovered from the 
entirely natural but disastrous reaction 
from the period when railroads con- 
trolled politics and grossly abused their 
control. But its state of mind will hardly 
be improved when its friends get their 
wires crossed so badly as Mr. Woodlock 
allowed his to become. 

STILLMAN H. BINGHAM 
Duluth, Minn., January 14 


[The first of the sentences to which our 
correspondent refers was: 


As things stand at present it is not in the 
least degree an exaggeration to say that the 


Government, which took over at the end of 
1917 a solvent system of railroads in reason- 
ably good physical condition, is handing it 
back to owners in a state of physical deteriora- 
tion and financial insolvency. 

The second was: 


The Esch bill may be summed up in a word 
as the perpetuation of the miserable system of 
control of railroads which in 1914, when the 
war broke out, was gradually but surely starv- 
ing the last sparks of life from the carcass. 
There is no real contradiction between 
the two statements, though the pictur- 
esque emphasis of the language in the 
second may be open to objection. The 
“life” that Mr. Woodlock had in mind, 
and of which the “sparks” were being 
“gradually but surely” extinguished, was 
the life of enterprise, that kind of life 
which means the attraction of new cap- 
ital and the continuation of progress. 
Such a process of injury may go on for 
a long time without bringing about 
“financial insolvency,” and without re- 
ducing the “physical condition” of the 
roads below the point where it may still 
be described as “‘reasonably good.”—Eds. 
THE REVIEW. | 


Confiscation by Amendment 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


At a public meeting in Yonkers on the 
evening of January 11, Professor Scott 
Nearing, a well-known Socialist, who had 
been advocating the nationalization of 
private property, was asked by one of 
his audience: “How do you propose to 
take property away from its owners?” 
His answer was: “In the same way that 
the property of the brewers and distil- 
lers was taken, by constitutional amend- 
ment. The prohibitionists have shown 
us the way by which property can be 
taken for public purposes without com- 
pensation to the owners.” 

This frank admission that the Social- 
ists purpose amending the Constitution 
of the United States so as to enable them 
to confiscate private property without 
compensation, should arouse the Amer- 
ican people to a realization of the mo- 
mentous issues involved in the question 
of the validity of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, soon to be argued before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. As 
is clearly shown in the pleadings filed 
in the test suit brought by us, if the 
Eighteenth Amendment is held to be 
valid it will be in the power of 180 mem- 
bers of Congress, 86 less than a majority 
of both Houses, to submit radical and 
revolutionary amendments to the State 
Legislatures. These amendments can be 
ratified by a bare majority of a quorum 
of the members of 36 Legislatures, less 
than 2,800 members being necessary to 
ratify. Thus less than 3,000 men can 
amend the Constitution so as to confis- 
cate the entire property interests of the 
country, even though the subjects of the 
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amendments were never submitted to the 
people of the several States. 

Article 5 of the Federal Constitution 
provides that private property shall not 
be taken for a public purpose without 
just compensation. If the Supreme Court 
decides that an amendment destroying 
property values of $1,000,000,000 is 
valid, an amendment confiscating the 
railroads or steel industries would be 
equally valid. 

The American people should know that 
a decision sustaining the validity of the 
Eighteenth Amendment opens the way 
for Socialism, Communism, or Syndical- 
ism to abolish the right to private prop- 
erty, the basis of all civilized society, by 
the action of less than 3,000 persons. 

E. J. SHRIVER 


Chairman Executive Committee, The 
Vigilance League 
New York, January 19 


Public Schools and the 
Colleges 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I have read with great interest the 
comment in your issue of December 27 
on the good showing made at the colleges 
by boys from the public schools as com- 
pared with boys from the private schools. 

You rightly observe that this does not 
mean better training at public than at 
private schools, but it is because of the 
process of “sharp selection” on account 
of “natural ability” and “inclination to 
study.” The boys at the private schools 
lack this incentive, feeling that they will 
get to college anyhow. 

There is something fundamentally 
wrong with such a situation, and in 
order to make our colleges a more vital 
factor in American life, some attempt 
should be made to improve conditions. 

Theoretically, the colleges should be a 
part of our system of free public educa- 
tion, and as it would be desirable to have 
only a comparatively small percentage of 
our youths sent to college, those who do 
go should be chosen by reason of their 
“natural ability” and “inclination to 
study,” and not because of the financial 
standing of their parents. 

In the words of C. R. Mann, Chairman 
of the Advisory Board of the Committee 
on Education and Special Training of the 
War Department, when speaking of the 
methods of selection being put into prac- 
tice in the college S. A. T. C. units 
towards the close of the war, “As these 
methods come more and more into gen- 
eral use and as they are perfected, the 
schools will gradually achieve a system 
in which ability, rather than financial 
competency, will be the entrance require- 
ments for higher education.” 

Unfortunately, political conditions at 
present preclude the idea of having our 


colleges managed by the State, but still 
a start could be made by properly di- 
rected effort. Why not point out to 
public benefactors the chance to form 
and endow an educational foundation to 
assist in the matter? Such a body need 
not undertake to establish colleges, but 
having made arrangements with certain 
colleges in various parts of the country, 
it could then provide free scholarships 
in such colleges to those worthy of them; 
that is to say, to those who qualify by 
passing the required tests. 

Here, indeed, would be real equality of 
opportunity in education which at the 
present time does not exist. 

WALTER H. Buck 
Baltimore, Md., January 5 


ig, 'The ‘‘Cahiers de la 


Quinzaine’”’ 


[The author of the following letter, a young 
French officer, is the eldest son of the poet 
and essayist, Charles Péguy, who was killed at 
the battle of the Marne, and who edited dur- 
ing a long term of years what was known as 
“Cahiers de la Quinzaine,” a series of pam- 
phlets and volumes, which appeared from 1900 
to the breaking out of the war, forming a col- 
lection of about 230 separate publications, from 
writers known and unknown.] 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I have only just been discharged from 
the army. Demobilization has been very 
slow here in France on account of the bad 
temper shown by the Germans in carry- 
ing out the disarmament clauses of the 
treaty. All my spare time from military 
duties was devoted to trying to complete 
a set or two of the “Cahiers,” not an 
easy task, as none of my father’s friends 
are disposed to sell their sets, even at a 
high price. The fact is that only some of 
his very oldest friends really have com- 
plete sets, most of them lacking the first 
and second series, which appeared during 
1900 and 1901, and embraced contribu- 
tions from Romain Rolland, Jérome and 
Jean Tharaud, and other writers who 
have since become known. These two 
series were printed in a very limited edi- 
tion, and it is now almost impossible to 
find copies of some of the issues. I have 
succeeded, however, in discovering iso- 
lated copies in out of the way places in 
France and have bought them at a high 
price, so that I have finally brought to- 
gether two complete sets of the “Ca- 
hiers.” But unless I can soon find a pur- 
chaser, I shall be obliged to sell them at 
a loss, the high exchange just now being 
the only way in which I can make any 
profit out of the bargain. In this affair 
I have used up all the money I saved on 
my army pay, and if I can not find a 


-buyer in America, I shall have to sell 


them at a loss so as to get money to go 
on with my studies. 

MARCEL PEGUY 
18 rue Flatters, Paris, December 20 


Book Reviews 


France and Her Colonies 


Notre Force Future. Par Jean Dybowski, 
Inspecteur Général de l’Agriculture Colo- 
niale. Paris: Payot & Cie. New York: 
Brentano. 1919. 

EW Americans are more than dimly 

aware of the fact that France con- 
trols a colonial territory of about ten 
times her own area, and inhabited by 
native races surpassing her own popula- 
tion by one-third. Indeed, the author 
of this volume insists that even French- 
men themselves are not wide-awake to 
the fact and its present significance. It 
is the purpose of his pages to show what 
this significance is, and how its rich 
possibilities may be realized. In brief, 
his thesis is that the colonies of France 
are admirably adapted, by conditions of 
soil and climate, to render just the com- 
plementary aid to home production which 
is needed to lift the country out of the 
troubles brought on by the war and en- 
sure a prosperous future. He sees, of 
course, that France is in no position to 
send out colonies en masse. But the na- 
tive population already on the ground 
renders this unnecessary. France has 
already demonstrated her ability to get 
the confidence of the native, and start 
him on the upward path in many fields 
of productive efficiency. The effective 
presence on the battle front of hundreds 
of thousands of her colonial troops left 
no room for doubt on that point. To their 
successful use in the development of colo- 
nial agriculture, on a large and remu- 
nerative scale, two things are fundamen- 
tally essential, and these are simply 
humane treatment and intelligent direc- 
tion. 

For the too-well-known method of com- 
mercial exploitation of colonial territory 
by the virtual enslavement of the native, 
he has nothing but unmitigated condem- 
nation. No possible temporary financial 
gain can counterbalance the probability 
of disaster towards which that path 
leads, under modern conditions of world- 
wide public sentiment. The native must 
not be forced, but must be led to labor 
by the assurance that he shall have his 
share in the fruits of that labor, and 
that his life shall thus be made happier 
and more secure. Very careful attention 
is given to the necessity of intelligent 
direction, if colonial possibilities are to 
be realized. Conditions in the colonies 
are widely different from those of France 
itself, and the successful farmer of the 
homeland is still in need of special 
knowledge and adaptability in order to 
repeat that success in Madagascar, Cam- 
bodia, or along the valley of the Niger. 
A system of special education for such 
work had already been inaugurated be- 
fore the war, and M. Dybowski insists 
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that this must be greatly developed and 
strengthened as rapidly as possible. He 
also gives warning to the people of 
France that if the colonial source of aid 
in time of need is to be made available, 
it must not be hampered by home jeal- 
ousy of colonial competition. If the coco 
palms of the provinces can make a cheap 
and healthful addition to the expensive 
and insufficient butter supply of France, 
her legislators must not put a handicap 
on it through fear of the vote of the 
French dairyman. 

M. Dybowski writes from a point of 
view attained by a thorough scientific 
study of agriculture, in both theory and 
practice, and by many years of official 
connection with its application to the 
French colonies, all of which he has stud- 
ied in detail on the ground. The book 
should have a wide and deep influence in 
France, and is well worth the attention 
of American readers especially con- 
cerned with the intelligent development 
of agriculture. 


The Old and the New 


Tue Lire anp Letters or Lapy Dorotuy 
Nevitt. By her Son, Ralph Nevill. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

F you took a cross section, so to speak, 

of the high-stepping eighteenth cen- 

tury and set it down in the sober circle 
of the nineteenth, you would have some- 
thing comparable to the life of this 
descendant of the Walpoles and friend 
of all the great Victorian families. Lady 
Dorothy’s relations to the world were 
already pretty well known from her own 
memoirs, but this biography by her son 
tells things about her which naturally 
she he-self would not say, and it adds 
to the piquancy of the setting by show- 
ing the social relics of a past age as they 
appeared to one coming upon the scene 
still a generation later. Mr. Nevill, we 
may hint, is not much of a writer: he is 
not always clear when it comes to trac- 
ing the vast family ramifications which 
no doubt seem simple enough to him but 
to the outside barbarian are about as 
complicated as Kant’s categories; he has 
an imperfect sense of order and construc- 
tion, but as a compensation he knew and 
understood his mother, and he is familiar 
with her world with all its scandals and 
eccentricities and humors and decorums 
and magnanimities and condescensions, 
and he makes it real and vivid to the 
reader—which is no small part of author- 
ship, after all. 

As for reviewing such a work, made up 
as it is of patches and pieces, there is 
nothing to do but gather together a few 
samples; it is a case where the house 
may be known from its bricks. Coming 
to the book as this reviewer does with 
a strong predilection for the oddities and 
originals of Horace Walpole’s gallery, he 
confesses that he has been particularly 


delighted by the portrait of such a mon- 
ster of egotism as the Lord Clanricarde, 
whom Lady Dorothy used to meet at 
Christie’s and found highly to her taste 
—or to one of her tastes. In his youth 
this scion of the nobility had been poor, 
and while an attaché to Sir John Hudson 
at Turin saved money by arranging with 
the custodian of an arch to sleep in the 
small chamber where the pails and 
brooms were kept. He did his own tailor- 
ing, it was said; and still in his old age 
you could detect his handiwork by the 
rough stitching which held together a 
yawning coat or a battered hat. For 
release from poverty only left him a 
miser. At home his greatest gastronomic 
extravagance was a couple of eggs, about 
the size of which he was very particular, 
keeping in the kitchen an old hard-boiled 
egg to show his servant the minimum he 
would accept. As a smoker his habits 
were incredible. A cigar, he thought, 
was never at its best until the third time 
of smoking. To indulge in this refine- 
ment of luxury he would cut off the end 
when about an inch had gone and put the 
remainder away; at the second time of 
smoking he would cut off another inch, 
and keep the stump as a bonne bouche 
for some special occasion. 

Yet with all his stinginess and slovenli- 
ness Clanricarde had his touches of mag- 
nificence, even of coquetry. Though his 
tie might be secured about his neck by 
a piece of old tape, you would see in it 
a family jewel of great price. A favorite 
scarf-pin was a large diamond, at the 
back of which he would insert bits of 
paper colored by himself from a child’s 
paint-box' so as to obtain various effects. 
Though, too, his manners in general were 
almost brutal—it might almost have been 
said of him, as it was actually said 
of one of his tribe, that he made it a 
rule to decline to be introduced to people 
he did not already know—yet withal he 
was unmistakably a gentleman by the 
secret signs, and could at will be very 
gracious. His talk was a repository of 
all dead and living scandals, but he spoke 
with the accent of a philosopher. He 
lives imbedded in Mr. Nevill’s pages; 
imagine, if you dare, how he would have 
tricked himself out in the letters of the 
present biographer’s ancestral cousin, 
Horace Walpole! 

We do not forget that we are review- 
ing the life of Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
and not that of Lord Clanricarde; but 
such, in part, was the atmosphere in 
which she lived—- the eighteenth century, 
still refusing to die, was all about her. 
Nor would we have it supposed that this 
Whiggish society was entirely eccentric 
or egotistic; prouder names still resound 
through these pages—Chesterfields and 
Churchills and all the rest of the clan— 
some of them still doing large things, 
some of them courtly in their lives, some 
of them serving the state with a true 


and noble devotion; better men and 
women than the Clanricardes, though not 
necessarily so amusing to read about. 

And by the side of these inheritors 
of renown and—as some would say, but 
never this reviewer—of infamy, Lady 
Dorothy lived much in the pulsing life 
of her own century -and its needs and 
achievements. The Darwins and Tenny- 
sons and Chamberlains, half the famous 
names in science, poetry, art, statesman- 
ship, are sprinkled over these pages; and 
the bearers of them came to their hostess 
to consult her about the newest things 
that were stirring in the world. This 
contrast of the new and the old is one 
of the charms of the record, and these 
divided, but never conflicting, interests 
were what made Lady Dorothy so signi- 
ficant and so loved a figure in the society 
that has just passed away. 

Mr. Nevill’s work is not perfect or im- 
portant; but it is entertaining, and it 
has some meaning for those whose out- 
look is wider than the -circle of this 
weltering twentieth century. 


On Our Way 


Youtu Gores SEEKING. By Oscar Graeve. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

THE Wortp oF WonpberFUL Reatity. By E. 
Temple Thurston. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 

A Woman’s Man. By Marjorie Patterson. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
IFE as a quest, we are always saying, 
is the root theme of all serious fic- 

tion; and the favorite story the world 

over is that of youth which goeth seek- 
ing. What it seeks, and how, remain 
questions which the story-tellers are free 
to answer in a thousand ways. Salva- 
tion, service, happiness, fame—any or 
all of these are among the common 
objects of adventure. But an adventure 
it must be. If we except the merely 
acquisitive industrious apprentices and 

Rockefellers of all ages and grades, youth 

does not choose to climb from surety to 

surety. Its primary impulse is less to 
build upon known good than to escape 
from known discomfort or tedium. 

Therefore, the romance of youth invari- 

ably begins with a violent dash of escape 

from dullness and smugness and routine, 
and fares on to the heroic-pathetic at- 
tempt at blazing an altogether new path 
to the stars, or at least to the given 
stripling’s own private star. We must 
find the outlet first of all, whether to 
physical adventure, or the adventure of 
getting on, or the adventure of art, or 
the adventure of free relations, social 
and sexual and (as it were) intellectual. 

Bohemia! However age may laugh at 
it, or even deny it altogether, youth 
knows better. A poor thing, but. youth’s 
own. Riddled with conventions and 
shams? They are at least the conven- 


tions and shams youth itself has chosen 
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for its make-believe. If liberty and license 
are not the same thing, we have only Age’s 
word for it: Let’s see for ourselves! ... 
So reasons the Henry Baker of “Youth 
Goes Seeking”: a complete type of the 
essentially decent young fellow who longs 
passionately to be something more than 
a cog in the wooden machine of respecta- 
bility and success. He lives with an 
uncle in Brooklyn, that dull and dominat- 
ing elderly codger who in current fiction 
still represents the “Victorian” attitude. 
He has a “fat sonorous voice”; he bullies 
and blusters; he is grossly thick of wit 
and sympathy. Henry’s schooling means 
something to Henry, and he wants to go 
to college. Not if the uncle knows it. 
Henry is to come into business with 
him, and, if he is good, to succeed him 
some day. Poor Henry is not interested 
in the manufacture of leather belting; 
but he knocks under. He shows some 
ability in the business. Unluckily, he 
has brought to it certain modern notions 
about the relation of employer and 
laborer — “unsettled ideas — dangerous 
ideas,” cries the fusty old uncle. Henry 
is strong enough to have some of these 
ideas tried out—with small success. At 
twenty-five he is disillusioned of his 
roles as industrious apprentice and be- 
nevolent employer, and quite ready to 
cut loose and “see life.” This means 
throwing up his job and flitting across 
the river to the purlieus of Greenwich 
Village. There he shares a satisfactorily 
shabby room with his boy-friend Bert, 
now a proudly Bohemian newspaperman ; 
and is presently engaged in those serio- 
comic feasts and love-feasts which are 
known to be the staples of life in all 
Bohemians. Ann Corcoran, the special 
partner of his freedom, is a well-drawn 
portrait of the modern virgin who, after 
much display of independence, sells her 
cold beauty to an old rich man. Henry 
has not failed to make modern youth’s 
impassioned appeal to her: “I shall not 
interfere with your work,” he pleads. 
“Marry me and things will go on just 
as they are—just as they are. You will 
retain your freedom—all of it. I shall 
only ask that I may creep up the back 
stairs to you once in a great while and 
offer you my love, dear—my heart to 
do with it as you will—to send it back 
empty if you wish, but happy with the 
glimpse of you—the look of you.” Now 
Ann is properly touched by this worm- 
like devotion, but foresees that his view 
of the future is probably not so clear as 
it might be: he will be asking something 
more of her some day. There ensue 
certain emotional incidents which, ap- 
parently, reveal to Ann that she loves 
Henry and to Henry that he does not 
love Ann; and Ann goes off with her old 
rich man, leaving Henry to marry the 
Sadie whom he has taken off the streets, 
and whom in due season the now 
chastened and enlightened uncle and aunt 





are to take to their bosoms and their 
Brooklyn mansion as Henry’s fitting 
mate! Thus confusedly and ardently 
youth in the person of the author in- 
terprets or reflects the muddle of youth. 

“The World of Wonderful Reality” 
culminates in an analogous situation— 
the hero being disillusioned of his senti- 
ment for the damsel of higher degree 
who, for her part, is revolted by the actu- 
alities of his Bohemian existence and 
not unwillingly obeys the mandate of 
her father. (The father is a close run- 
ning-mate for Henry’s uncle in his un- 
regenerate state.) And we leave him, 
our more or less hero, on the way to a 
permanent and satisfactory relation with 
a former mistress—a virtuous semi-pro- 
fessional pretty lady whom we are by 
no means to look down on because she 
chances to have served her fellow-men 
somewhat indiscriminately before “the 
right man” turned up. Far from us are 
the days when women might conveniently 
be classified as the good and the bad, the 
upright and the fallen. Now that we 
recognize them as the bond and the free 
or, in our weaker moments, as the ador- 
able and the tiresome, there is no marvel 
in our cheerful acceptance of heroines 
from all regions of the half-world and 
the nether world, ranging from the 
professionally expert pretty ladies of 
Messrs. Bennett and Cannan to the 
Sadies and Ambers and Sylvia Scarletts 
who are capable of deviating into virtue 
on occasion for the sake of the “right 
man... .” “The World of Wonderful 
Reality” is a sort of sequel to that “City 
of Beautiful Nonsense” which won a 
large sentimental public some ten years 
ago. Perhaps Mr. Thurston has been 
clever in estimating the swift change 
that has come about since then in senti- 
mental fashions; so that the Ambers 
may now safely be set in the foreground 
at the expense of the too-virtuous Jills 
whom, a decade since, we adored without 
shame. 

“A Woman’s Man” may therefore be 
held a_ reactionary document since, 
though the good woman of the tale re- 
mains throughout her life the victim of 
the “fallen” or semi-professional one, 
virtue does in the end receive its post- 
humous reward. Mr. Thurston’s Jill is 
made morally shabby and even ridicu- 
lous, with all her technical purity; while 
the socially frail Amber’ triumphs 
through her essential virtue, in the 
larger sense of the word. But the “wom- 
an’s man” who has spent so many of his 
years philandering and worse, casting 
away his work and his true love and his 
peace of mind for a Parisian vampire, 
does come at last to realize that all that 
‘*has been good in his work as well as in 
his life, has sprung from the quiet un- 
felt influence of the wife who is now 
dead. This is a novel of much higher 
type and quality than the two with 


which it is here rather ineptly brack- 
eted. Upon a theme which might be 
rated as among the most hackneyed in 
fiction, and which is certainly among the 
most precarious, the author has built a 
story of surprising dignity, both in sub- 
stance and in form. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


New Psychic Faculties 


Tue Mystery or Space. By Robert T. 
Browne. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
HE sub-title of this book informs 
the reader that: “It is a study of 

the hyper-space movement in the light 
of the evolution of new psychic faculties 
and an inquiry into the genesis and es- 
sential nature of space.” This is a large 
programme and, because of the wide- 
spread interest in psychic phenomena 
and the endeavor to materialize the spirit 
by giving it a domicile in a hyper-space 
of four dimensions, it is expedient to 
examine the author’s thesis with some 
care. 

It is excessively irritating that writers 
on this subject either choose or are 
forced to employ a vocabulary and a 
style which are repellent to the reader, 
and to mix the significant and insignifi- 
cant into an almost inextricable tangle. 
Careful and prolonged searching brings 
forth the fact that Mr. Browne has a 
definite and interesting thesis. The 
guiding forces of man are the intellect 
and the intuition, which correspond to 
the mind and the spirit. The intellect 
receives its information from the senses 
and is cognizant of space phenomena in 
three dimensions; in this realm of the 
tangible there is “but one true divining 
rod and that is mathematics. By day 
and by night it points unerringly, so 
long as it leads through materiality; but 
falteringly, blindly, fatally, when that 
way veers into the territory of vitality 
and spirituality.” Because the Euclid- 
ean geometry of three dimensions is 
not comprehensive enough to include the 
territory of the spirit, it must be incom- 
plete, and so there has slowly and 
gropingly grown up the geometry of 
hyper-space, which has no counterpart in 
reality and can not be appreciated by the 
senses. 

The writer first reviews the growth of 
non-Euclidean geometry and concludes 
truly that attempts to connect it with 
reality are impossible and even absurd. 
But, because we can develop logically 
unreal conclusions from unreal postu- 
lates, Mr. Browne assumes that there 
is a supersensible faculty dormant in 
man which can appreciate new kinds of 
phenomena that require hyper-space for 
their setting. This faculty is the intui- 
tion of the spirit, and mathematics will 
not answer the needs of its expression. 

We must, of course, next bring in 
evolution. During the long ages of the 
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past the soul of man became entangled 
in corporeality; so far as spirituality is 
concerned, this process was an involu- 
tion; the spirit became progressively 
enwrapped in layers of thought until it 
was almost smothered by the evolution 
of the material world. We have now 
reached the state of evolution of materi- 
ality when the spirit, guided by intuition, 
is slowly evolving and shedding its wrap- 
pings. The historical record of this 
process began with Geminos of Rhodes 
(B. C. 70), who first expressed a doubt 
as to the finality of Euclid. And the 
history of the evolution of the spirit 
coincides with the development of the 
non-Euclidean geometry of hyper-space. 
Mr. Browne, in this review, is quite sane 
and evidently agrees with Carus, whom 
he quotes as saying: “Metageometri- 
cians are a hot-headed race and display 
sometimes all the characteristics of sec- 
tarian fanatics.” But, although mathe- 
matics fails when it attempts to express 
the intangible, the fact that mathe- 
matics can develop logically dream- 
universes which exist only in the mind 
of the mathematician, induces the author 
to agree with Professor Keyser, the high 
priest of the worship of Mathesis, who 
says: “Certainly there is naught of 
absurdity in supposing that under suit- 
able stimulation the human mind may, 
in the course of time, speedily develop 
a spatial intuition of four or more 
dimensions.” 

This stimulation of the human mind 
is to come from the clairvoyant, and Mr. 
Browne has himself been able to range 
pretty freely in this spirit world of 
hyper-space. He surmises that, as the 
heart dominates the body, so the pineal 
gland and the pituitary body are the 
seat of the spirit: “Those gifted with 
the inner vision can observe the ‘pulsat- 
ing aura’ in each [of these bodies], a 
movement which is not unlike the pulsa- 
tions of the heart and which never ceases 
throughout life. In the development of 
clairvoyance it is known that this mo- 
tion becomes intensified, the auric vibra- 
tions becoming stronger and more pro- 
nounced.” As this supposed excitation 
of the pituitary body is accompanied by 
deep breathing, the simple-minded may 
suppose that this psychic and pulsating 
aura is merely the sensation of floating 
produced by super-oxydation of the 
blood. Thus, deep breathing will evolve 
a new and a better man and as a conse- 
quence “a new heaven and a new earth.” 

So much for the argument. But why 
should an author go out of his way to fill 
a book with barbarous words, unnatural 
derivations, and hyper-logomania? As 
an example, consider this statement 
(p. 218): “Monopyknons are the qui- 
escent, unawakened, though potential 
and archetypal principles peculiar to the 
monopyknotic period of space-genesis, 
which are ultimately to become, on the 


physical plane, singularities of life of 
whatsoever kind.” It is some drain on 
the intellectual mind to go through a 
long book bristling with the following 
diet, however nutritive it may be to the 
intuitional spirit: “As soon as he can 
resolve the nebulosity of his conscious- 
ness into the conceptual ‘star-forms’ of 
definite ideas and notions, he sits down 
to the feast which he finds provided by 
super-foetated hypotheses fabricated in 
the deeps of mind and logical actualities 
unperturbed and unmindful of the weal 
of perceptual space in its homogeneity 
of form and dimensionality.” Apparently 
these choice spirits, accustomed to the 
psychical, expand and revel in such misti- 
ness that it fills them with lovely illu- 
sions; but there are other simple souls 
who surmise that if there were any real 
message from the psychic world, they 
could ascertain it without descending, on 
the one hand, to crude rappings and in- 
fantile babblings, and without soaring, 
on the other, into regions of esoteric 
verbalism. 
Louis T. MORE 


The Run of the Shelves 


IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, in 

the “Vital Message” (Doran), makes 
much of the “etheric body.” A second 
body is clearly a first need of spiritual- 
ism. The hardship of that cult has been 
the reconciling of its own craving for 
manifestations with the unruly fact that 
the source of those manifestations, the 
body, had been sealed up in a coffer 
underground or turned to ash and vapor 
in a crematory. Body was out of reach, 
and soul, however willing to speak, was 
a Helen Kellar before education. A sec- 
ondary body is remedial on both points. 
It allows the grave or the urn its vails, 
yet it leaves an invaluable bodily residue 
which can be seen, heard, and even—so 
cunning is our epoch—photographed. 
What is this second body? Ether per- 
vades the primary body much as, we may 
suppose, air pervades water. The second 
body, apparently, is a print of the normal 
body in ether. Inside a body, ether is 
known as “bound ether.” One might 
surmise that on its release from the 
human frame at death this ether would 
disperse, like the unbound copy of Sir 
Arthur’s book, already disintegrating, 
which his publishers have forwarded to 
the Review. One might go on, and para- 
phrase the “Merchant of Venice” in a 
tiny catechism for Sir Arthur. Hath 
an etheric body eyes? Hath it “hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? Fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer, as a Christian is?” To 
these questions Sir Arthur’s answers are 


inadequate and curious. In the “Coming 
World” there are games and sports, 
which point to active, not merely phan- 
tasmic, muscles; there is no birth, but 
growth to maturity; there are no acts 
of sex, but there is sublimated marriage; 
there is no food and drink “in the grosser 
sense,” but there “seem to be pleasures 
of taste” (page 96) ; there is even a very 
meagre supply of inoffensive alcohol and 
tobacco (page 91). Indeed the whole 
future world is singularly inoffensive; 
it is Paradise for the maiden aunt. 

Many men in our time believe that 
Christ raised Lazarus from the dead; 
many men believe that Christianity has 
“broken down”: the man who believes 
in both these propositions is a rarity, and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is that man. 
The reason is that both beliefs are profit- 
able to spiritualism in a way, the one 
by confirming its possibility, the other 
by enduing it with a vocation, the curing 
of a stricken world, which grows worse 
and worse, as he thinks, under the senile 
leechcraft of institutional Christianity. 
His book is very curious in another point. 
In his spiritualism the “ism” seems often 
to have expelled the “spirit,” as if the 
etheric body had made superfluities of 
the old body and the old soul alike. Yet 
in his first chapter on the “Two Needful 
Readjustments,” he writes of the present 
world with a moral incisiveness and 
courageous fervor which make _ us 
tolerate even his tolerance for “exuda- 
tions,” and forgive him a picture of the 
blessed dead which seems almost modeled 
on the order, the quietness, and the 
tameness of a cemetery. 


The new “Memoirs of the American 
Academy at Rome” (New York: Uni- 
versity Press Association) should be 
welcomed by many who will never rise 
to the height of reading these erudite 
disquisitions. The fine folios are made 
by the Instituto Grafico, at Bergamo, 
and compare advantageously in appear- 
ance with the Prussian and Austrian 
Jahrbiicher. It is possible really to study 
from such large cuts as these. The pub- 
lication marks a step forward in Ameri- 
can scholarship. Libraries must, of 
course, have it, and bibliophiles who are 
innocent of archeology ought to welcome 
it to their shelves. It will help give char- 
acter to any lbrary. The first volume, 
though bearing the imprint 1918, is is- 
sued as of 1915-1916. The leading paper 
is a most ingenious, but not wholly con- 
vincing reconstruction of the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Roman Priesthoods, by late 
Director Carter. He endeavors to un- 
ravel the odd discrepancies between pres- 
tige and actual power as possessed by 
the Roman magistracy and priesthood. 
E. K. Rand and George Howe make a 
most exhaustive study of the Vatican 
Livy and the Script of Tours. The Livy 
was a hurry-up job &nd well organized, 
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the folios being distributed to many 
scribes whose names are endorsed on the 
sheets. The peculiarities of these scriv- 
eners are carefully analyzed, and beauti- 
ful sheets of their handwriting are repro- 
duced. Handwriting has sadly run down 
since the ninth century. To study the 
Aqua Triana and the Mills on the Ja- 
niculum, Messrs. A. W. van Buren and 
G. K. Stevens had merely to go down 
in the cellar in the Villa Aurelia, the 
Academy’s home. The aqueduct of Tra- 
jan passes through the site, and the mill 
emplacements and sluices were uncovered 
during building. G. Dinsmore Curtis 
makes a very minute study of Ancient 
Granulated Jewelry of the VII Century 
and Earlier—naturally B.C. The method 
of applying small granules of gold remains 
a bit mysterious, but the results are 
charming, and are illustrated by rare 
pieces chosen from many museums. Bar- 
tolomeo Caporali, a Perugian painter of 
the end of the 15th century, is the theme 
of Mr. Stanley Lothrop, who has just 
been translated to the directorship of the 
Louis Tiffany Art Foundation. The ar- 
ticle is cautious and clean cut. The 
plates, many of slightly known pictures, 
are welcome to investigators in the Um- 
brian field. 

Capita Desecta and Marble Coiffures is 
a topic that might interest both the great 
Casaubon and Mme. de Pompadour. Mr. 
John R. Crawford treats it discretely and 
with great thoroughness. Heads in two 
sections, generally with a removable 
crown, have been explained by Gauckler 
as signifying a Syrian rite of internal 
anointment. Headachy people might 
wish such salving the brain possible. 
Mr. Crawford, for excellent reasons, re- 
jects the religious explanation and finds 
that a sectioned head is merely one started 
on too small a block and finished from 
another piece. Thus American common- 
sense rebuts German mysticism. Marble 
coiffures explain themselves, at least, to 
any woman archeologist. It is an ob- 
vious means of keeping a portrait statue 
up to date. No Flavian lady could bear 
to have her bust behind the times. The 
concluding article, and one of the most 
generally interesting, is by Eugene S. 
McCartney on The Military Indebtedness 
of Early Rome to Etruria. He finds that 
all ‘the effective weapons of offense and 
defense, even the famous short-sword, 
were taken from the Etruscans, has ob- 
servations on Roman mounted infantry 
which are novel, and substantiates his 
case with many cuts. Not merely a clas- 
sicist but any fighting man with a linger- 
ing memory of his school Latin could 
page over the article with pleasure. 
These papers by the American School of 
Classical Studies, for some years feder- 
ated with the Academy, are the work 
of professors and fellows who plainly are 
making good use of their exceptional 
opportunities. 


- note. 


‘Sigurd of the golden fleece. 


Mr. Oliver M. Sayler went to Russia 
in the fall of 1917 to study the latest 
developments in the Russian theatre and 
found himself in the midst of the larger 
drama of Revolution. He spent some 
four months in Moscow, paid a short 
visit to Petrograd, and returned via 
Siberia. On his return he has proceeded 
to waste some three hundred pages of 
print on a banal account of his personal 
experiences, “Russia White or Red,” 
(Little, Brown), varied by political obser- 
vations that are not only superficial but 
often viciously misleading and false. He 
came into close contact with the Czecho- 
slovaks as they were making their way 
across Siberia, and had every opportunity 
to learn the details of the agreement be- 
tween Masaryk and Trotsky whereby 
they were guaranteed a safe and un- 
molested passage. Yet he repeats the 
Bolshevik slander against them that they 
allowed themselves to be used for the 
purpose ef bringing about intervention, 
the slander which is employed in the 
attempt to justify Trotsky’s treachery in 
attacking them unawares. Similarly, he 
circulates the lies about Kolchak that at 
one time were current among the Bol- 
shevik sympathizers in Vladivostok and 
which were used in this country to under- 
mine the Russian national movement in 
Siberia. In the chaos in Russia he sees 
only a struggle between Capitalism and 
Socialism. Some at least of his ideas he 
seems to have picked up from association 
with the I. W. W., Wilfrid Humphries, 
a Y. M. C. A. man in Russia who after- 
wards came to America to carry on Bol- 
shevik propaganda. 


There is something piquant, tantaliz- 
ing, fetching, in the thought of a great 
dog, with vagrant habits and very mas- 
culine tastes, made free of the society 
of a girls’ college; and of this Miss 
Katharine Lee Bates has taken advantage 
in her story of “Sigurd, our Golden Col- 
lie’ (Dutton). The author is a professor 
at Wellesley, a scholar, a poet of parts 
(all which we knew before), and a lover 
of dogs (which we did not know). And 
there is this mingling of traits in her 
present book: you never can tell when 
some waggish drollery or some naughty 
escapade of her four-footed friend will 
set her off in search of quaint literary 
allusions or cause her to protest from 
the sedate stronghold of her profession. 
And indeed we like her writing best 
when it is most bookish. That is its 
We have other books on our 
shelves aplenty in which the canine hero 
plays a more tragic or pathetic or ever 
humorous role, but none in which he is 
more humanly literate than Miss Bates’s 
And this 
pleases us; for we know, as only a re- 
viewer can know, the capacity of the 
animal for letters. Once we ourselves 
owned a young collie who was not only 


learned but critical. -This is our secret 
never before divulged. If a parcel of 
books sent for review was left overnight 
on the floor, this discerning friend would 
infallibly rend and gnaw the worthless 
volumes and leave the worthy untouched 
for our consideration, thereby saving us 
much labor of reading. We wish Sigurd 
might have been tried by such a test. 


Mr. Isaac M. Marcosson’s “Adventures 
in Interviewing” (John Lane) is a book 
of many limitations. This sentence be- 
gins a chapter: “The great war, which 
was invested with an unparalleled in- 
human interest by the enemy, was at the 
same time rich with an almost incompa- 
rable human interest.” The sinking of 
the Lusitania lies outside of human in- 
terest. He has this to say about silent 
generals: “Their silence is in strange 
contrast with the mighty din of battle 
they let loose.” Generals are illogical in 
not roaring with their own cannon. Mr. 
Marcosson would clearly be surprised to 
discover a fisherman whose wit was dry, 
an aviator whose manner was not flut- 
tered, and a vagabond whose conversa- 
tion was not rambling. 

Mr. Marcosson has evolved a substitute 
for English with which his own satis- 
faction appears to be complete. His mix- 
ture of metaphors surprises people who 
thought that the sins of their contem- 
poraries in that particular had hardened 
them against surprise. The mind of 
David Graham Phillips was an “un- 
plumbed field.” To “launch his flow of 
talk” is another phrase, a feat before 
which literature and seamanship stand 
agape. Mr. Marcosson is not even an 
observer, he sees only the most obvious 
features in a man’s face and the most 
conspicuous qualities in his mind. His 
acquaintance with great men is unlimited, 
and his knowledge of them straightened 
to the last degree. 

Nevertheless Mr. Marcosson’s book is 
interesting, and the fact that a book 
so reduced and mulcted should be in- 
teresting is more interesting than its 
contents. He sees little, but he sees 
clearly; and, again, he writes barba- 
rously, but he writes clearly. His self- 
confidence is unconquerable, and there is 
a youthful happiness in his work and 
himself which mollifies the justly dis- 
contented reader. Little as he gets from 
the conferences, he feels and conveys the 
dramatic excitement of wresting the in- 
terview from its protesting and retreating 
subject. Lloyd George, Woodrow Wilson, 
Sir Douglas Haig, Marshal Foch, Lord 
Northcliffe, General Pershing, Sir James 
Barrie, the list expands indefinitely. He 
has outmaneeuvred all the statesmen; he 
has outgeneraled all the commanders-in- 
chief. Where the great men have all 
succumbed, the reader is hardly proof 
against the subtle self-flattery of includ- 
ing himself in the general capitulation. 
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Music 


Four Operas New to New 
York 


T would be very hard, if not impos- 

sible, to find a precedent for last 
week’s wild activities in our rival opera 
houses. Within six days we heard four 
works, unknown here. Nor was this all. 
For of the works performed, two were by 
Americans. 

The offerings of the visiting Chicago 
Company at the Lexington were widely 
varied, including as they did the “Ma- 
dame Chrysanthéme” of André Messager, 
the “Rip Van Winkle” of Reginald de 
Koven, and the “L’Heure Espagnole” of 
Maurice Ravel (of which last week, by 
a slip of mine, the invention was attrib- 
uted to Laparra). 

At the Metropolitan we had one nov- 
elty, an important one, the “Cleopatra’s 
Night” of Henry Hadley. 

Before going into all these works in 

detail, let me record the brilliant opening 
of the Chicago artists’ season—not with 
the promised “Norma” revival, which was 
postponed in consequence of Rosa Raisa’s 
illness, but with a really wonderful and 
memorable performance of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re.” The work of Montemezzi has 
been heard often at the Metropolitan, 
where the four most prominent figures in 
the poignant story of Sem Benelli were 
originally interpreted by Lucrezia Bori 
(Fiora), Amato (Manfredo), Ferrari- 
Fontana (Avito), and Didur (Archi- 
baldo). At the Lexington the Fiora was 
Mary Garden, who gave us a new reading 
of the part—not quite in keeping, if you 
will, with the intentions of Sem Benelli, 
who had conceived his heroine as a girl 
wife, racked with passion, but far more 
tragical, and (with submission to some 
oversensitive critics) neither outrageous 
and indecent, nor “impossible.” Once 
only in her long and bright career, when 
she “created” Mélisande (for she really 
aided Maeterlinck theatrically in the cre- 
ation of that character), had Miss Garden 
reached such heights as in the second act 
of Montemezzi’s opera. Her struggle 
with her husband’s blind old father, as 
he strangles her, her dying spasms, the 
limp swaying of her arms as Archibaldo 
bore her away filled one with terror, but 
they, quite as much, amazed by their 
stark realism. 

Almost as fine in their contrasted 
styles were the Avito of the new Amer- 
ican tenor, Edward Johnson, a singing- 
actor with a good lyric voice and ro- 
mantic qualities; the Manfredo of Bak- 
lanoff, picturesque and histrionically ad- 
mirable; and the Archibaldo of Lazzari, 
which did justice to a grim and psy- 
chologically enigmatical character. Of 
equal if not even more importance was 


the successful first appearance, as con- 
ductor, of Maestro Marinuzzi, who, 
though handicapped by a too strident 
orchestra in the second act—with its 
Wagnerian sweep and breadth and tonal 
eloquence — deserved all the applause 
with which the audience saw fit to honor 
him. 

“Madame Chrysanthéme” (which ante- 
dates ‘““Madama Butterfly’) is an operatic 
setting of Pierre Loti’s cruel tale. If, 
like the book, it lacks dramatic force, 
the fault is due rather to the librettist 
than to the composer. The story could 
(and should) have been compressed into 
three acts. As it stands, it is in four 
acts, with a prologue and an epilogue. 
Much time is spent on suggesting local 
“atmosphere,” on the portrayal of quaint 
Nippon types and customs. Pierre Loti 
deals more lightly than the librettists of 
Puccini’s opera with the marriage of a 
beguiling little Geisha and her desertion 
later on by her sailor “husband.” And, 
in his treatment of the tale, the com- 
poser rarely hints at deeper things than 
pathos. The heroine doubtless knew that, 
though a bride, she was so only in a 
vague, Pickwickian sense. Her anguish 
when her lieutenant sails away, while 
touching, is not tragical. Her emotions, 
like the love of her French husband, 
seem somewhat shallow. 

To illustrate the plot and express the 
characters in this frankly cynical ro- 
mance of life in Nippon, André Mes- 
sager has invented gracious music. He 
has a dainty touch, which suits his frag- 
ile theme. He has charm and sentiment. 
And while, at times, he reminds one 
slightly of Massenet, he does not pla- 
giarize. 

Three episodes in “Madame Chrysan- 
théme” delighted me: the long narrative, 
or soliloquy, of the lieutenant (“Oui, c’est 
bien lui, c’est bien le pays”), and the 
Breton Serenade in honor of the bride 
(both in the second act), and the en- 
chanting ballet in the following act, a 
ballet planned as the chief feature of a 
festival, which seems informed with 
genuine Oriental poetry. The _ score, 
from end to end, is very delicate. And 
if it now and then does grow a bit mo- 
notonous, blame the librettist. Tamaki 
Miura’s thin and brittle voice failed to 
express the varied music of Chrysan- 
théme. But, on the other hand, the 
tenor, Charles Fontaine, and the baritone, 
our old favorite, Hector Dufranne, were 
wholly satisfying. 

From this ruthless idyl, with its ten- 
der glow and charm, we passed next day 
to that brilliant epigram in music, 
“L’Heure Espagnole,” an ironic com- 
ment by a most gifted artist on the old 
theme of what, in some countries, is 
called love. Technically, there is no par- 
allel to Ravel’s score. But “L’Heure 
Espagnole,” despite its sparkle and its 
wit—yes, musical wit—will probably be 


caviare to the general run of opera- 
goers. 

I should be glad if I could say that in 
“Rip Van Winkle” the late Reginald de 
Koven and his librettist, Percy Mac- 
Kaye, had turned out an effective lyric 
opera. It may seem ungracious, and it is 
surely unpleasant to have to speak 
rather unkindly of this work. But truth 
is truth, and it would do no good to pre- 
tend that, in this “American folk opera” 
(so called), Reginald de Koven and his 
associate had done good service to their 
respective arts. The libretto is far- 
fetched beyond belief, though the story 
as related is sweet and pretty. The addi- 
tion of the village maiden, Peterkee, to 
the characters we had met already in the 
legend has its dramatic value. But the 
words which Mr. MacKaye has given 
his characters are for singing purposes 
so preposterous that they provoke one to 
derision. To express the fancies and 
emotions of Dutch rustics in the Cats- 
kills the librettist employs jargon of 
his own. He takes liberties with com- 
mon sense and English. His choruses 
and songs are sometimes unsingable. It 
would be easy, even if it might be 
tedious, to sustain these statements by 
voluminous quotation. I will content 
myself with two extracts. Imagine, if 
you can, a group of Dutchmen, smoking 
and drinking, as they sing such stuff as 
this: 

Puff of cloud from pipe of clay, 

Drone of song from drowsy fountain, 
All we dream on fades away 
Far upon the summer mountain. 
Imagine this, sung by a group of villa- 
gers: 
Up spoke Nancy, spanking Nancy, 
Says, “My feet are far too dancy, 
Dancy, O!” 

Imagine, if you please, old Hendrik’s 
crew employing the slang of Broadway. 
And this at the instigation of an “‘intel- 
lectual.” There are passages, a few, in 
which the librettist more or less redeems 
himself, as, for example, in the closing 
chorus and, chiefly, in a romantic ballad 
sung by Peterkee (“Wait, wait, my own, 

‘till our ship comes in’). But, good or 
bad—and some were pathetically bad— 
not fifty of the words at most were 
heard. The composer, though for years 
he had been an advocate of the use of 

English speech in opera, had seen to 

that. He had killed his own melodies, 

which, when not “reminiscent,” were 
curiously uninspired, and he had drowned 
the voices in orchestration of the most 
turbulent kind. What he had not done 
to destroy his songs was supplied by the 
conductor, Mr. Smallens. And even had 
the composer shown more discretion in 
his accompaniments to the trite cho- 
ruses and airs and dances which suc- 
ceeded one another with inadequate 
pauses, the singers in the cast, with the 
exceptions of Hector Dufranne (the 
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Hendrik Hudson) and, at moments, 
Baklanoff (the Rip Van Winkle), both 
foreigners, would have been unintelli- 
gible. For they had not been taught the 
art of enunciation. The repeated waltz- 
rhythms in “Rip Van Winkle” seemed 
rather incongruous. The music here and 
there recalled Puccini. The most tuneful 
songs (there were some in the third act) 
harked back to “Robin Hood,” by which, 
I think, Reginald de Koven will be best 
remembered. 

In the “Cleopatra’s Night,” of Henry 
Hadley, inspired by a libretto of Alice 
Leal Pollock (founded, of course, on 
Théophile Gautier’s admirable short 
story, “Une Nuit de Cléopatre’”’), the 
Metropolitan last week produced what I 
believe to be the most nearly successful, 
the most workmanlike, the most tech- 
nically skillful effort by an American to 
create a real “grand” opera. The work 
is in two long and dramatic scenes, or 
acts, abounding in interest, well put 
together, and uncommonly effective. The 
first act shows how the bold hunter, 
Meiamoun, courts Cleopatra, and, as the 
Queen of Egypt waits for Antony, makes 
offer of his life for one night of love. 
In the second act, which is innocuous, we 
get hints—no more than hints—of what 
came later. The opera ends with Meia- 
moun’s suicide, and, as the curtain falls, 
Cleopatra halts awhile to take leave of 
her dead lover, ere she moves on to meet 
her living Roman lover. 

Here we have all the required ele- 
ments of a short, striking, and impress- 
ive lyric drama. Miss Pollock’s words 
are, in the main, well chosen; while in 
setting them to music Mr. Hadley has 
convinced us that he knows everything 
his forerunners had invented. The one 
thing he has not shown is his ability 
to create new music. For, though tech- 
nically excellent at most points, neither 
in his melody nor in his harmony is he 
original. There are episodes in this 
opera which Saint-Saéns might not dis- 
own. There are others of which Richard 
Strauss might be the author. There are 
more, again, for which Wagner might 
stand godfather. And once, at least, we 
are reminded of a lighter work. 

But, as a whole, this opera charms and 
holds the attention. It is an opera, 
though so sadly unoriginal. Mr. Hadley 
has now proved that it is possible for 
an American to master the secrets of 
the art of composing operas. He was 
greatly helped in the interpretation of 
his work by Orville Harrold’s clear, dra- 
matic, and flawless rendering of Miss 
Pollock’s words. Frances Alda also sang 
her part clearly and, if. not quite Egyp- 
tian, was alluring. The stage settings 
of the work, by the young American, 
Norman Bel-Geddes, were distractingly 
beautiful, even if they were not wholly 
plausible. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Drama 


The “‘Power of Darkness’’ at 
the Garrick 


HE “Power of Darkness,” that 

scourge which the later and harsher 
Tolstoi devised for humanity, is offered 
to New York by the Theatre Guild. The 
acting was competent, but generally 
featureless, and of the excellent settings 
I have only one thing to say, that they 
showed a skill which the actors, and the 
author himself, if alive, might have 
copied with profit, in conveying the effect 
of the intolerable or the repulsive by 
symbols which were themselves tolerable 
or attractive. One of the great secrets 
of art in this kind is to enlighten and 
to lighten simultaneously. 

From this chronicle of blood and lusts 
among Russian peasants I select two 
points which may exemplify its quality. 
A wife poisons her husband that she 
may enjoy his property with the com- 
panion of her adulterous love. This lover, 
who becomes her husband, strangles and 
buries in the cellar the new-born child 
of his unhallowed commerce with a sec- 
ond woman. The blackness of these 
crimes of passion and interest looks 
white beside the dispassionate—and in 
a sense disinterested—savagery of the 
mature woman who is the prompter of 
the first crime and the abettor, if not 
the inspirer, of the second. To this 
moral abasement Toltoi has added the 
brutish in intellect, the raw in manners. 
It was curious that a theme which was 
the almost unexampled combination of 
the low in morals, in brains, and in 
manners should have found in its author 
an almost unexampled combination of 
the highest things in conscience, in intel- 
lect, and in social station. Let us be 
clear on two points. To that power of 
brain, that depth of conscience, which 
called itself Tolstoi, no latitude of theme 
must be denied. But the obligation is 
equally clear; the pain which he bids us 
suffer must be instrumental to our plea- 
sure or our good. 

In the “Power of Darkness,” is the 
darkness powerful? -Is the crime im- 
pressive? There is crime enough, the 
spectator may observe. Precisely: there 
is more than enough. Art has two ways 
of handling crime: it may magnify or 
multiply. Shakespeare has tried both 
methods in “Macbeth,” with the instruc- 
tive result that our horror of crime is 
much more vivid in the second act after 
the enlargement of the Duncan case than 
at the conclusion of the play when, by 
an accumulation of horrors, our possets 
have been drugged. Crime is powerful 
in the unit: to augment cases is to re- 
duce the unit and to acknowledge its 
inadequacy. In the “Power of Dark- 


ness,” the effect of massing crimes and 
loosely grouping them with less impor- 
tant things is to diminish, to confound, 
to slur. 

There is another infirmity in the 
Tolstoian portrayal. We, the spectators, 
might possibly succeed in imagining our- 
selves as bad as the people on the stage, 
possibly as imbecile, possibly as coarse; 
but to do what Tolstoi asks, to imagine 
ourselves to be all three at once, is to 
overtax our imagination and our humil- 
ity. What follows? The thing is not 
taken in; it remains foreign, aloof, spec- 
tacular—true perhaps in Mars, in 
Saturn, in Russia, that nearing and re- 
ceding Russia, of our time always closer 
in its impact and remoter in its quality. 
To us the life is strange, and it is a 
life so limited, so abject, that every oc- 
currence, birth, death, betrothal, mar- 
riage, combat, loses stature and meaning 
in its narrowing vicinity. Crime shrinks 
with the rest. The horror of murder is 
proportioned to the largeness and the 
dignity of human life, and a social condi- 
tion which is destructive of that large- 
ness and inimical to that dignity must 
result in the diminution of the horror. 
The less there is to ravage, the less 
terror in devastation. The “Power of 
Darkness” is so far from erring on the 
side of poignancy that it errs on the 
opposite side. I felt no laceration; my 
mind was divided between two quite 
different feelings, wrath at the attempted 
butchery of my feelings, and shame at 
my own callousness. It was wicked, it 
was impious, to sit before those horrors 
and to be conscious mainly of a mild 
weariness to which the high points of 
atrocity supplied a mild relief. To all 
appearances, the audience felt as I did. 

So much for the appeal of the “Power 
of Darkness” to the imagination. What 
is its appeal to the reason? Every crime 
has a place in an individual experience 
and a place in a social order. A drama 
may instruct us by showing either its 
fitness in that individual experience or 
its dependence on that social order. The 
success of the “Power of Darkness” in 
the first of these tasks is respectable 
without being in the least distinguished. 
Nothing happens in the play that we 
peremptorily decline to believe. The 
downward limit for human possibility 
is very low and very dim, and we see 
nothing that absolutely contravenes our 
notion of this limit. Still, as a justifica- 
tion of conduct by motive, it is not com- 
parable with other products of the same 
hand, with “Anna Karenina,” for ex- 
ample. Take the last great fact of 
Nikita’s remorse and confession, which 
comes to auditors of this drama like the 
sight of day to imprisoned miners. Our 
faith in this change is simply part of our 
vague general faith in the possibility of 
moral overturn; it is independent of any- 
thing that Tolstoi has told us of Nikita. 
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The truth is that a profound and minute 
psychologist like Tolstoi puts himself 
under a grave twofold disadvantage, 
when, in choosing a form like drama 
where speech is omnipotent, he chooses 
at the same time characters that are 
semi-articulate. 

Let us turn to the second possibility. 
Tolstoi might have performed a high 
social service by showing in a debased 
society conditions not themselves crimi- 
nal which are procreative of crime. In 
this point the “Power of Darkness” is a 
blank. Not the slightest attempt is made 
to explain why this particular community, 
to which labor, religion, and marriage 
have supplied the normal defenses, 
should have left the normal community 
far behind in the rankness of its butch- 
ery and fornication. With somewhat 
different tasks, Hauptmann did far better 
in the “Weavers,” Brieux far better in 
the “Red Robe.” In one place, indeed, 
an allusion is made by Mitritch (success- 
fully acted by Mr. Erskine Sanford) to 
the failure to provide education for 
women. But the allusion is pointless on 
the side of women, since the chief active 
malefactor in the play is a man, Nikita, 
and pointless on the side of education, 
since the embodiment of moral perfec- 
tion in the drama, the peasant, Akim, is 
a person so unschooled that even when 
he talks wisdom he talks drivel. 

I regard the “Power of Darkness” as 
a weak play and a weak tract. With a 
series of events with which even in- 
competence could have done something, 
genius has failed to do much. I have 
strong doubts whether the exposition of 
the cloaca in human nature is justifiable 
except in so far as it fortifies the indi- 
vidual conscience or arms society with 
prophylactics. The “Power of Darkness” 
accomplishes neither of these ends. For 
the redemption of human nature, if re- 
demption be practicable, two things are 
necessary, faith and knowledge; and the 
thing that prevents, or postpones, that 
deliverance is the separation of these two 
requirements, a separation that keeps 
faith ignorant and knowledge cynical. 
Books that sap our faith more effectually 
than they recruit our knowledge destroy 
faster than they upbuild. I do not forget 
Akim or Nikita’s final conversion when 
I say that if the representations in the 
“Power of Darkness” are truths, they 
are truths which it is recreancy to be- 
lieve and treason to utter. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Books and the News 
Boys’ Books 


ILL the boys of to-day read the 
books which their fathers and 
uncles read, twenty-five, thirty, or forty 
years ago? Some of the publishers 
believe they. will—as when Scribners 


issue “The Last of the Mohicans,” with 
its fine colored illustrations by Mr. 
Wyeth. lf they will read that, they will 
read others of a later epoch: the books 
themselves will please the boys, and the 
pursuit of them will bring joy to the 
fathers and uncles. Recently I delighted 
in arousing envy in a group of venerable 
persons (forty years old, plus or minus), 
by producing a “Tom Sawyer,” with 
the old illustrations, which I had just 
bought. 

“That’s the very blue cover that mine 
had! Say, where did you get it?” 

So when you introduce the Boy Scout 
of 1920 to “Tom Sawyer,” to “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” and to that dramatic and 
thrilling story, “The Prince and the 
Pauper,” try to get copies with the old 
pictures. You must haunt second-hand 
dealers a little; but do not insist on first 
editions, unless you wish to pay fancy 
prices. With these goes Aldrich’s “The 
Story of a Bad Boy,” and this has been 
adorned by A. B. Frost’s drawings. 
Another writer who entertained boys 
when Grover Cleveland was in his first 
term, is Frank Stockton. I know a se- 
nile gentleman—about the age of the 
group mentioned above—who chuckled 
all day, recently, when he picked up a 
copy of “The Floating Prince,” by Stock- 
ton. “There’s the picture,” said he, “of 
the Reformed Pirate knitting tidies 
that I used to see in St. Nicholas, or 
somewhere.” But “The Floating Prince” 
is for boys under ten—or over thirty- 
nine—the ones in between may not like 
it. “A Jolly Fellowship” is another of 
Stockton’s inimitable books. 

“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” 
and its sister-volume, “Through the Look- 
ing-Glass,” go without saying; but not as 
many as should, know Charles E. Carryl’s 
“Davy and the Goblin,” despite a few of 
its persistent advocates. Jules Verne’s 
“The Mysterious Island” has also been 
illustrated by Mr. Wyeth; a boy will 
enjoy it more if he has already read 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea.” My impression that Louisa Al- 
cott’s “Jack and Jill” is an amusing tale, 
which a boy will not scorn, is based upon 
a recollection which has not been re- 
freshed for at least twenty-five years. 

“If this don’t fetch the kids,” wrote 
Stevenson of “Treasure Island,” “why, 
they have gone rotten since my day.” 
And his remark I would echo about 
Mayne Reid’s “Rifle Rangers” and 
“Scalp Hunters”—but they may not be 
easy to find. However, this article is 
intended to furnish good sport for book- 
hunting elders. They certainly can find 
J. T. Trowbridge’s two Civil War stories: 
“The Three Scouts” and “Cudjo’s Cave.” 
As for Stevenson himself, I would pass 
over the ones so often recommended, 
and suggest “St. Ives” and “The 


Wrecker’—even if a boy has to skip all 
chapters of the latter to Chapter XXII. 


We grown-ups are apt to insist upon a 
literary finish, to which boys are usually 
insensible. So we smugly inform them 
that they must like “Kim” and “The 
Jungle Book,” when, perhaps, the straight 
adventure of Kipling’s “The Naulahka’”’ 
will please them better. My enjoyment 
of Dickens was deferred for five years, 
because it was proclaimed to me that I 
must begin with “Oliver Twist.” Now, 
I would experiment with “A Tale of 
Two Cities” and see how it worked. If 
the boy seemed bored, there are the two 
excellent historical novels by Conan 
Doyle: “Micah Clarke” and “The White 
Company.” If he remained torpid, I 
would administer “King Solomon’s 
Mines,” and see him wake up, or myself 
give up. How I hated the superior per- 
sons who said that Rider Haggard had 
“no literary merit”’—how I still hate 
them! For two other stories of adven- 
ture, Janvier’s “In the Sargasso Sea” 
and Clark Russell’s “List, Ye Lands- 
men!” For humor, Lucretia Hale’s “Pe- 
terkin Papers.” For American history, 
Roosevelt and Lodge’s “Hero Tales From 
American History.” For a book telling 
how to make a hundred un-useful and 
delightful things: “The American Boy’s 
Handy Book,” by Dan Beard. I some- 
times see the author on the street, and 
long to stop him and tell him how much 
string, and gunpowder, and glue, and 
buckshot, and how many fishhooks and 
eels’ ears and other things I employed in 
trying to follow his recipes—and what 
a good time I had. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Books Received 


FICTION 
Dillon, Mary. The Farmer of Roaring Run. 
Century. 
Greenberg, D. S. The Cockpit of Santiago 
Key. Boni and Liveright. $1.50 net. 
Kelland, C, B. Catty Atkins. 
$1.60 net. 

La Varre, W. J. Up the Mazaruni for Dia- 
monds. Marshall, Jones. $1.50 net. 

Locke, Wm. J. The House of Baltazar, 
Lane. $1.90 net. 

Oldmeadow, Ernest. Coggin. Century. 

Short Stories from the Balkans. Transl. by 
Edna W. Underwood. Marshall Jones. $1.60 
net. 


Harper. 


(Continued on page 140) 





EDWARD T. DEVINE 
Associate Editor of the Survey 


Will lecture on the following subjects: 


THE THREE R’S 
Reaction: Revolution: Reconstruction 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL UNREST 
Remedies and Proposals 


AMERICANIZATION 
True and False 





For dates and terms address Miss Brandt, 
Room 1204, 112 E, Nineteenth St., New York 
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| C-W Motors 
' | in the 

_ | Printing 

: | Trade 


The first complete electrical 
equipment of a large printing 
establishment with individual 
motors was manufactured by 
the Crocker- Wheeler Company 
in 1894. 


: Today the use of individual 
motors is the only up-to-date 
method employed for the oper- 
ation of printing presses and 
allied machinery. 


RM IZEZB 


President 











Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 

























EARLY AMERICAN SILVERWARE AND 
REPRODUCTIONS 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31 STREET 
New YorK 





Just Published 
Foch: 


The Winner of the War 
By Captain Raymond Recouly 


So many facts, so many striking rev- 
elations indispensable to understanding 
Foch, the man, Foch, the general, and 
the mental background of the Allied 
victory are contained in it that it is sure 
to become an essential document to all 
intelligent readers who would go be- 
low the surface in a survey of the war. 
Here is first-hand knowledge of the 
immortal general and his methods given 
by a man who worked with him from 
day to day in the great crises. 

Illustrated. $3.00 





Over 30,000 copies already sold in France 


To be published February 13 


The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson 


By her Sister, Mrs. NELLIE VAN DE GRIFT 
SANCHEZ 


The multitude of readers and friends of Stevenson know through the 
“Life” and “Letters,” through her collaboration with him in “The New 
Arabian Nights,” and through countless side-lights in all the literature 
about him, that his wife was in herself a remarkable and most inter- 
esting figure. The fascinating story of her life not only deserves a 
separate telling but has the attraction of an adventurous romance. 
And Mrs, Sanchez, between whom and her sister there was a close 
sympathy and understanding, was the person best fitted to preserve 
her story. Illustrated. $2.25 


Modes and Morals 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


Here Mrs. Gerould presents a volume of ge g | clever essays, 
including ‘The New Simplicity,” “The Extirpation of Culture,” “Tabu 
and Temperament,” “Dress and the Woman,” “The Remarkable Right- 
ness of Rudyard Kipling,” and her decidedly vivacious review of 
“British Novelists, Ltd.” $1.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S. SONS 
FIFTH AVE. AT 482ST. NEW YORK 
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Cobb, Irvin S. From Place to Place. Doran. 

Coppleston, Bennet. The Last of the Gren- 
villes. Dutton. $2.50 net. 

Swinnerton, Frank. September. 


ART 


Collection of Medieval and_ Renaissance 


Paintings. Fogg Art Museum. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Cresson, W. P. The Cossacks, Their His- 
tory and Country. Brentano’s. $2.50. 

Keith, Eric A. My Escape from Germany. 
Century. 

Smyth, Ethel. Impressions That Remained. 
2 volumes. Longmans, Green. 

Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography. 
Scribner. $5 net. 


DRAMA AND POETRY 


Barr, Amelia E. 
Chord. Appleton. 

Clapp, F. M. 
Marshall Jones. 

Cone, Helen G. The Coat Without a Seam 
and Other Poems. Dutton $1.25 net. 

Guild, T. H. The Power of a God and 
a One-Act Plays. University of Illinois 

ress. 

Johnson, R. U. Yale University 
Press. 

Little Theatre Classics. Vol. II. 
and edited by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. 
Brown. $1.50 net. 

MacClintock, Lauder. The Contemporary 
Drama of Italy. Little, Brown. $1.50 net. 

Representative One-Act Plays. By Amer- 
ican Authors. Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 

Sayler, O. M. The Russian Theatre under 
the Revolution. Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 


Doran. 


Songs in the Common 
$1.50 net. 
New York and Other Verses. 


Poems. 


Adapted 
Little, 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Brown, George E. A Book of R. L. S. 
Scribner. $2.50 net. 

Clutton-Brock, A. Essays on Art. Scribner. 

Gosse, Edmund. Some Diversions of a Man 
of Letters. Scribner. $2.50. 

Great Artists and Their Works by Great 
Authors. Compiled by Alfred M. Brooks. 
Marshall Jones. $2 net. 

Veblen, Thorstein. The Place of Science 


in Modern Civilization and Other Essays. 
Huebsch. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 

Babson, R. W. W. B. Wilson and the De- 
partment of Labor. Brentano’s. $2 net. 

Cole, G. D. H. Labour in the Common- 
wealth. Huebsch. 

Cory, Herbert E. The Intellectuals and the 
Wage-Earner. New York: The Sunwise Turn. 

Fisher, Irving. Stabilizing the Dollar. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

Leacock, Stephen. The Unsolved Riddle of 
Social Justice. Lane. $1.25 net. 


McPherson, L. G. The Flow of Value. 
Century. 


Sayler,O. M. Russia, White or Red. Little, 
Brown. $2.50 net. 

Scholefield, G. H. The Pacific, Its Past and 
Future. Scribner. 

Starling, E. H. The Feeding of Nations. 
Longmans, Green. $1.90 net. 

Stearns, Harold. Liberalism in America. 
Boni and Liveright. $1.75 net. 

The Tryal of William Penn and William 
Mead for Causing a Tumult. Marshall Jones. 
$1. 

Ward, H. F. The New Social 


Order: 
Principles and Program. Macmillan. 


$2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Brown, Francis Yeats. Caught by the Turks, 
Macmillan. : 

Cram, Ralph Adams. Walled Towns. Mar- 
shall Jones. $1.25. 

Chesterton, Gilbert K. Irish Impressions, 
Lane. $1.50 net. 

Gibbs, A. H. Gun Fodder. The Diary of 
Four Years of War. Little, Brown. $2 net. 

Karsner, David. Debs—His Authorized Life 
and Letters. Boni & Liveright. $1.50 net. 

Latzko, Andreas. The Judgment of Peace. 
Boni & Liveright. $1.75 net. 

Lockington, N. J. The Soul of Ireland. 
Intro. by G. K. Chesterton. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Maurice, Sir F. The Last Four Months, 
How the War Was Won. Little, Brown. $2.50, 
net. 

Spadoni, Adriana. The Swing of the Pen- 
dulum. Boni & Liveright. $1.90 net. 

Teall, Gardner. The Little Garden the Year 
Round. Dutton. $2.50 net. 

The Wisdom of Woodrow Wilson. 
piled by Chas. J. Herold. Brentano’s. 

Whitehouse, Vira B. A Year as a Govern- 
ment Agent. Harper. $2.75 net. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Bond, F. B. The Hill of Vision. Marshall 
Jones. $1.50 net. ; 

Gilmore, G. N. Animism. Marshall Jones. 
$1.75 net. 

Lindsey, B. B., and O’Higgins, Harvey. The 
Doughboy’s Religion. Harper. $1.25 net. 

Porter, A. Kingsley. The Seven Who Slept. 
Marshall Jones. $1.50. 


TEXTBOOKS 
Carver, T. N. Principles of Political Econ- 
omy. Ginn 
Modern Industrial Movements, 1919. Com- 
piled and edited by D. Bloomfield. H. W. Wil- 


son Co. 


Com- 
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In the Shadow of Great Peril 


By Horace A. Wade—-Age 11 


America’s Youngest Author 


With a Preface by George Ade 











A Wonder of a Story 
for Every Man Who 
Has Been a Boy--and 
a Chortle of Delight 
from Beginning to End 


Irvin Cobb says: “He's a genius” 








Ready February 7—Cloth, 12mo 


Price $1.25 net. 


Publishers - - - REILLY & LEE 


Chicago 


O. W. FIRKINS 


Dramatic EpiTor OF THE “REVIEW” 
Author of “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” etc. 


JANE AUSTEN 


This book is different from the voluminous biogra- 
phies and few critical estimates of her character and 
imperishable work, and fills an important niche long 
vacant. The author preéminently treats Jane Austen’s 
work as it appears to our contemporary taste, not 
sparing her defects, but sympathetically appraising her 
lasting merits. After a penetrating study of her novels, 
he gives a masterly chapter on her realism, and con- 
cludes with a biographical section which throws 
further light on his central theme. 
appendix includes a clarifying “List of References” 
and a comprehensive index. 


Henry Holt & Company 


19 West 44th Street, New York 


JUST ISSUED 


BY 


A well-planned 


$1.75 
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